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TEXAS ANNEXATION SENTIMENT IN MISSISSIPPI, 
1835-1844 


JAMFS E. WINSTON 


It was to the settlers of the south and the southwest that the 
Texas leaders looked for sympathy and support in the struggle 
against Mexico; and Mississippi, as did the rest of the Southern 
States, rendered the cause of Texan independence material sup- 
port in men and money, bought Texas scrip, defrayed the ex- 
penses of a Methodist mission to Texas, and championed the 
cause of the struggling Texans through the public prints and 
upon the platform. One of the most disinterested figures that 
one comes across during the period of the Texas revolution is 
John A. Quitman, whose zeal for the cause of the struggling 
Texans led him to make substantial sacrifices in their behalf. 
A typical instance of an adventurer embarking his personal for- 
tunes in an enterprise that appealed to the adventurous spirits of 
every section is to be found in the case of Felix Huston, who later 
became one of the most ardent advocates of annexation. He and 
Henry S. Foote, the author of a work upon the history of Texas, 
participated in a Texas meeting which was the earliest organized 
attempt to foster public sentiment favorable to Texas. This meet- 
ing was held at New Orleans, July 14, 1835, and was presided 
over by Huston, the resolutions being presented by Foote. Dr. 
Jas. F. Maclin of Vicksburg was secretary of the meeting. 

The Texas revolutionary leaders attached much importance to 
the help expected from the south and the southwest; this is a 
topic of frequent comment in their correspondence. Hunt writ- 
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ing to Henderson, the Texan Secretary of State, from Vicksburg 
in the spring of 1837, speaks of “our most important benefit— 
the warm and unanimous support of the whole South.” He rep- 
resents the Southern States as being so ardent for the cause of 
annexation “that failure to accomplish it will produce a dissolu- 
tion of the Union.”* Had it not been for the sympathy and 
material aid extended the Texan cause by Mississippi and her 
sister States, the story of the struggle for independence might well 
have had a different ending. Even before independence had been 
achieved, there were voices raised in Mississippi advocating an- 
nexation. In a speech delivered at Raymond, a small town not 
far from Jackson, in September, 1855, R. J. Walker—at that 
time a candidate for election to the United States Senate, and 
later one of the most forceful advocates of annexation—pronounced 
himself in favor of the acquisition of Texas by treaty, for this 
would give the South and Southwest six additional slave States, 
thus enabling the Southern States to maintain control of their 
“peculiar institution” by reason of their ascendancy in the Sen- 
ate. Thus early was raised what was to prove the paramount 
issue in the campaign of 1844—certainly so far as Mississippi was 
concerned—and by the man who in that year succeeded in com- 
mitting the Democratic party to a program of expansion which 
resulted in the election of Polk. While the issue as regards slay- 
ery and Texas may not have been clearly drawn prior to 1836,” 
yet at this time the question was given a sectional cast, and from 
this year slavery and annexation may be said to become associated 
in the minds of those who may fairly be taken as representing 
public sentiment in Mississippi. 

Less than two months after the battle of San Jacinto, the 
Natchez Daily Courier, a Whig journal, in commenting upon the 
excitement occasioned among Southern members of Congress by 
the protest of John Quincy Adams that a proposed appropriation 
for the defense of the southwestern border was tantamount to a 
war carried on in ‘Texas to re-establish slavery in that country, 
used the following language: “We feel assured that Texas will 
apply to be admitted to the United States, even though her inde- 


"Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 208, cf. Tbid., 1, 238-239, 270. Henderson, 
who had moved to Mississippi in 1836, joined the Texan army, was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, and was elected Secretary of State in 1837. 


*Rather, Recognition of the Republic of Texas, 216-217. 
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pendence is established. The acquisition of Texas would give the 
South an equality in the Union by which she could maintain her 
rights and meet the North upon fair ground.” This journal wel- 
comed the Texas question as settling who were for “Texas and 
liberty to the South, or against Texas and white freedom in the 
South,” and pointed out that the acquisition of Texas would give 
the South an equality in the Union by which she could main- 
tain her rights, and meet the North upon fair ground.* The an- 
nexation of Texas is thus put solely upon political or sectional 
grounds. Eight years later this same journal was protesting vigor- 
ously against the annexation of Texas, but the subject had then 
become in Mississippi, as elsewhere, an exciting party question. 
The Woodville Republican in its issue of December 10, 1836, de- 
clared in favor of the annexation of Texas, since it would come 
in as a slave-holding State; it referred to the article in the Texas 
Constitution which formally declared all persons of color slaves 
for life as likely to be highly approved by those citizens of South- 
ern birth who were disposed to emigrate to the new land of 
promise. In expressing regret at Governor McDuffie’s attitude in 
regard to Texas, it declared that “the almost entire opposition to 
the recognition of the independence of Texas and annexation to 
the United States arises from a hostility to Southern institutions.” 
It also called attention to the fact that Calhoun, in a speech at 
Columbia, S. C., had proclaimed that “Texas must be annexed 
to the Union,” and to his clearly pointing out the vital importance 
to the South of acquiring the new territory. The Weekly Courier 
and Journal, a leading Whig organ, pronounced in favor of the 
acquisition of Texas, and advised the purchase of Texas scrip from 
agents then in Natchez. It declared Van Buren and the whole 
junto of the Albany Regency decidedly hostile to the cause of 
Texas, and agreed with the Washington correspondent of the New 
Orleans Bulletin that what the North feared most was the enlarge- 
ment of slave-holding territory. It warned its readers, however, 
that the admission of Texas into the Union might be prevented 
entirely by constitutional barriers.° Herein is foreshadowed one 


5Quoted in the Woodville Republican, June 4, 1836. 

‘Issues of May 28, 1836; January 14, April 15, 1837, quoting the 
Charleston Mercury. 

‘Issues of February 10, 24, 1837; March 17, 1837. 
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of the leading objections to annexation on the part of the Whigs 
in the campaign of 1844. 

Jackson’s attitude on the Texas question called forth varied 
comment. The Columbus Democrat praised the presidential mes- 
sage of December, 1836, for its “mild, conciliatory and dignified 
tone,” and in an editorial entitled “The Whigs against Texas” 
asserted that the new republic had nothing to expect from that 
party, but must look to the same Democratic party that brought 
in Arkansas and Michigan against the wishes of Webster, Biddle 
and the bank party.° The opposition aroused in Mississippi as 
in other Southern States by Jackson’s anti-nullification proclama- 
tion and by his war on the national bank is reflected in the at- 
tacks that were made upon his policy and that of his successor in 
regard to Texas.?. Thus we find the Woodville Republican which, 
as has been seen, was inclined to look with favor upon the ac- 
quisition of Texas, criticizing the attitude of Jackson as follows: 
“The President prates too much about neutrality. We should not 
be surprised if he were to oppose the annexation of Texas.” This 
same journal made light of the reasons given by Jackson in his 
message for observing caution in recognizing the independence of 
Texas.* The most outspoken attacks upon the policy of the ad- 
ministration with regard to Texas came naturally from those jour- 
nals representing extreme State right doctrines. The Sentinel 
and Expositor attacked the course of the Federal government in 
regard to Texas as inconsistent and vacillating. “It has paltered 
in a double sense beth with Mexico and Texas, and every candid 
man must be disgusted when he reviews the course of the Federal 
government.” Jackson’s lack of zeal with reference to Texas was 
attributed to those items in Morfit’s report which dealt with the 
limitations upon the executive’s power of appointment and re- 
moval in the Constitution of the new republic. In general, Jack- 
son’s rule was characterized as a “reign of ferocious despotism, as 
equalling the despotic, vindictive and malignant tyranny of all 
the Tarquins.” Governor McDuftie’s attitude toward annexation 


‘Issues of January 7, July 8, 1837. 


"Cf. Barker, “President Jackson and the Texas Revolution,’ Amer. Hist. 
Rev., XII, No. 4, July, 1907. 
‘Issues of December 24, 1836; January 14, 1837. 
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was applauded as a “disinterested devotion to the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice and honor.”® 

The Weekly Courier and Journal quoted the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Bulletin to the effect that “the Presi- 
dent has taken as bold a stand as he dares to take at present, but 
Texas has the old man’s heart after all”; the same journal’s dec- 
Jaration that Van Buren and the whole junto of the Albany 
Regency was decidedly hostile to the cause of Texas’ was charac- 
terized as a palpable falsehood by the Mississippi Free Trader, as 
well as the story that it was owing to Van Buren’s influence that 
President Jackson had not been more decided on the subject." 

Of deeper significance than the attacks of a partisan press upon 
Jackson’s attitude in regard to Texas was the report in the sum- 
mer of 1837 of a select committee of the Legislature to which 
had been referred a memorial of sundry citizens of Hinds county 
relative to the expediency of receiving Texas. It was the sense 
of the committee that “the annexation of Texas is essential to the 
future safety and repose of the Southern States” and as securing 
“an equipoise of infiuence in the halls of Congress.” The com- 
mittee declared in regard to slavery: 


This system is cherished by our constituents as the very pal- 
ladium of their prosperity and happiness, and whatever ignorant 
fanatics may elsewhere conjecture, the committee are fully as- 
sured, upon the most diligent observation and reflection upon the 
subject, that the South does not possess within her limits a bless- 
ing with which the affections of her people are so closely entwined 
and so completely enfibered, and whose value is more highly ap- 
preciated. . . . To this system we owe more than we can well 
estimate of domestic comfort and happiness. 


The Mississippi Senators and Congressmen were requested to 
further annexation at as early a date as practicable, and the resolu- 
tions of the committee were unanimously adopted by the Legisla- 
ture.12» Memucan Hunt, the Texan minister representing his gov- 
ernment at Washington, laid great stress upon the necessity of 
annexation if the peculiar institution of the Southern States was 


Issues of January 3, 17, 24; February 7; March 14, 1837. 
Issue of February 10, 1837. 
“Issue of September 1, 1836. 


"Niles’ Weekly Register, LII, 258. Cf. Cleo Hearon, “Mississippi and 
the Compromise of 1850,’ Miss. Hist. Soc. Pubs., XIV, 14. 
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to be secure from the attacks of the fanatical spirit of abolition. 
To his government he represented that certain Congressmen from 
the South favored a dissolution of the Union and the acquisition 
of Texas as preferable to being in the Union without Texas." 
No such radical sentiments as these were avowed by leading Mis- 


sissippi journals or representative spokesmen in the years imme- 
diately following the achievement of Texas independence; and 
even in the heat of the campaign of 1844 similar views were in 
the main confined to the radical element,—the so called “left wing” 
of the Democratic party. One of the conspicuous champions of 
this point of view was Felix Huston, who bore a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Texan army in the years immediately follow- 
ing the acquiring of independence. Writing to Henderson, the 
Texan Secretary of State, from Vicksburg in the spring of 1837 
with reference to J. Q. Adams presenting in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a petition from slaves, Hunt asserted: “I know of no 
circumstance which has so much increased the zeal of Southern 
politicians for us as this.” On the other hand, Texan represent- 
atives expressed to their government the apprehension entertained 
by them as to the danger to annexation from “Northern and East- 
ern jealousy and Abolition.”'* In a similar vein the Port Gibson 
Correspondent declared the citizens of the South should favor an- 
nexation in opposition to the fanatics of the North.* The Bran- 
don Republican, an exponent of extreme State right views, in- 
dulged in intemperate language at the thought of the South’s 
losing what it termed the finest country in the world in conse- 
quence of the hostility of Northern abolitionists. “Shall we lie 
supinely on our backs, and permit the North to bind us in chains? 
Whatever is now proposed in Congress calculated to advance the 
interest of the slave-holding States meets with the deadliest op- 
position from our loving brethren of the North.”*® Two years 
later, Thomas H. Holt, a prominent citizen of Natchez, urged 
that Van Buren should be elected on account of his opposition to 
abolition, since this was a subject of greater importance to the 
South than any other agitating the public mind. 

One of the arguments brought against Harrison in the cam- 


“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 316-317. 
“Tbid., I, 209, 81. 

"Issue of April 28, 1838. 

"Issue of June 6, 1838. 
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paign of 1836 by the hard pressed supporters of Van Buren in 
Mississippi was that he was unsound on the question of abolition. 
The committee of the Democratic convention issued an address in 
that year in which they endeavored to show that the contest was 
really between General Harrison and the regular Democratic 
nominee, Judge White being merely a stalking horse for the 
former. The address charged the Whig nominee with advocating 
the purchase of the slaves with the surplus revenues of the Fed- 
eral government: on the other hand the committee pointed out 
that Van Buren’s casting vote on Calhoun’s bill to prevent the 
transmission of any abolition document by mail should entitle him 
to the heartfelt gratitude of every citizen of Mississippi; “and 
we ask you,” the address continued, “cannot a Northern President 
opposed to abolition do more to put it down than any Southern 
President.” Though a political manifesto the address spoke noth- 
ing but the sober truth in declaring, “No man has been subjected 
to so much calumny and persecution as Mr. Van Buren”; and it 
might have added, “and with so little reason.” In the campaign 
of 1844 the Democratic journals within the State proclaimed over 
and again that the success of the Whigs meant the triumph of 
abolition, and that the election of Clay would be tantamount to a 
condemnation of slavery as a public wrong. Not only was the 
Whig nominee supported by pronounced abolitionists of the North, 
it was asserted, but Clay by his attitude on the Texas question 
and by his remarks prejudicial to the institution of slavery had 
shown that he would prefer to lose a few honest Whig votes at the 
South rather than sacrifice the support of his abolitionist allies 
at the North. 

One explanation of the deep concern as to the future of slavery 
is to be found in the belief that the slave interests of the South 
were being jeopardized by Great Britain’s advocacy of abolition in 
Texas. The Weekly Courier and Journal avowed it was not sur- 
prised at the British government’s schemes in Texas, inasmuch 
as that country had had its emissaries prowling through the 
Southern States..7 The New Orleans Bulletin deplored the fact 
that the Texans were ready to sell themselves “to our most inveter- 
ate, subtle and bitter enemy,” all of whose sanguine expectations 
were to be fulfilled through “the quickened efforts of English in- 


"Tssue of May 24, 1843. 
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tervention in Mexico.” The Woodville Republican, in comment- 
ing upon the editorial containing the statements just quoted, as- 
serted its belief that “the stupid restrictive laws of this country 
have induced the government of Great Britain to attempt a recon- 
ciliation between Mexico and Texas, in order to enable the latter 
country to furnish British factories.”"* In a letter to Col. John A. 
Rogers, Felix Huston, who was then in New Orleans, referred to 
British influence which was exerting itself in Texas in relation to 
slavery ;** the writer was one of those who in the campaign of the 
following year dwelt insistently upon this danger as a reason for 
immediate annexation. As the year wore on, the apprehensions 
of Misssissippi editors as to England’s abolitionist designs in- 
creased. The Mississippi Free Trader in its issue of September 
13 declared that the change of attitude on the part of Texas touch- 
ing annexation now constituted a full warrant for the measure on 
our part; opposition to annexation was growing; kindred blood, 
the common defense of republican institutions,—not to mention 
other considerations—demanded annexation; while above all, the 
intrigues of Great Britain must be checkmated. On the other 
hand, it was a consolation to know that our government had its 
eye on English designs in Texas, and every confidence was ex- 
pressed in Tyler’s firm determination to defend American interests 
on the broadest possible scale. A little later the same journal ex- 
pressed itself as follows: “We have every reason to believe that 
President Tyler designs making this the grand measure of his 
administration.”?° The surmise of the writer was to prove cor- 
rect; but, as has been pointed out, it was not because Great 
Britain’s ascendancy in the Southwest was a menace to the na- 
tional interests of the United States that Tyler’s zeal in the cause 
of annexation is to be explained, but rather because the interests 
of slavery were involved.*' It is only in rare instances that one 
comes across in Mississippi journals protests against England’s 
interference on the grounds of its being a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; what was feared was the general emancipation of 
slaves in Texas through English capitalists advancing the money 


*Tssue of May 6, 1843. 

Mississippi Free Trader, May 10, 1843. 

**—Issue of November 1, 1845. 

2Cf, Reeves, Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, pp. 128-129. 
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and taking as security therefor liens upon the public domain.?? 
The mere rumor that the abolition of slavery was being discussed 
by the large landowners of Texas, the places of the slaves to be 
taken by emigrants from the free States and from England, led 
leading papers to declare that such action would be a deadly stab 
at the peace and security of the South, whether accomplished by 
British influence or by traitorous Americans.** 

What is more surprising is to find leading Whig journals aroused 
over the attitude of the abolitionists, though, as a rule, they depre- 
cated discussion of the danger to the South from this source, and 
professed greater abhorrence for the disunionist threats coming 
from South Carolina than for the Northern abolitionists. In its 
issue of November 29, 1842, the Jackson Southron, one of the 
staunchest Whig journals in the State, in an editorial entitled 
“Abolition,” urged that it was time for the South to look at her 
exposed condition ; that man was worse than an assassin who would 
lend his influence to tear down the bulwarks of the Constitution 
and prostrate the fairest portion of our favored land; the posture 
of affairs was such that it behooved the South to consider calmly 
and deliberately her present and future condition. As a rule, the 
Whig party leaders of Mississippi never tired of protesting that 
the only safeguard for the domestic institutions of the South was 
to be found in the avoidance of any reference to the dissolution of 
the Union and in upholding the sacred Constitution,—the ark of 
liberty—as they loved to term it. 

All of this goes to show that the designs of the abolitionists had 
awakened the deepest alarm in Mississippi as well as in other 
Southern States, and public opinion was quick to seize upon every 
fancied source of activity of that group. Thus there were those 
who were confident the East India Company was at the bottom 
of the abolition excitement, the object being to destroy American 
competition with India in the production of cotton by destroying 
the “system of associated labor in the South.”** 

Among the most ardent advocates of expansion and ever zeal- 
ous in his defense of the peculiar institutions of the South was 
Senator Robert J. Walker. In an address issued to the people 


“Mississippi Free Trader, November 9, 1843. 
*Tbid., April 5, May 10, 1843. 
“Mississippi Free Trader, April 16, 23, 1843. 
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of Mississippi in the fall of 1839, Walker, who was a candidate 
for re-election to the Senate, in comparing the attitude of Clay 
and of Van Buren upon the Texas question, affirmed this to be a 
matter of the deepest concern to the people of Mississippi and 
the South. As on a previous occasion, he dwelt upon the fact 
that the acquisition of Texas would afford at least “six South- 
western States, and new States, and slave-holding States and anti- 
tariff States, securing to the South a preponderance in the Sen- 
ate, whilst the North maintained its numerical superiority in the 
House, and thus giving us the checking power, preventing any 
hostile legislation to the great interests of either section, and ren- 
dering our Union perpetual. If this be not a question of vital 
interest to Mississippi, I know not what can be.” On more than 
one occasion, when Texas was the theme, Walker’s imagination was 
kindled to an unexampled pitch, and just as he indulged in some 
“tall speaking” on the subject, so some of his printed addresses 
depict in glowing terms the bright side of expansion, as the fol- 
lowing extract indicates: 


Whether Texas now is ever to be embraced within the Confed- 
eracy—whether her citizens, without leaving their own country, are 
ever again to return beneath the folds of the American banner 
whether the dismembered streams and valleys of the Arkansas and 
Red Rivers are ever to be united with the Mississippi as a part of 
our common country—whether our banner is to float upon har- 
bors now in Texas upon the Gulf, and upon the still more noble and 
glorious harbor of San Francisco upon the Pacific, the most secure, 
capacious and deepest harbor in the globe, and which must be- 
come a part of Texas, are questions now by us unfathomable. 
But never can I doubt that, with the aid of Mr. Clay, all this 
might have been and ought to be a portion of our glorious Union, 
rendering it a country upon which the sun of light and freedom 
would never set; for as the rejoicing rays of Heaven and Liberty 
together broke from the glad Atlantic in the East, upon the folds 
of the American Standard, their evening beams would be sinking 
in commingled glory from around our kindred banner stars, in 
the tranquil waves of the Pacific, at the western limit of this great 


Republic.** 


Walker, as is well known, was one of the ablest and shrewdest 
advocates of expansion, and labored unceasingly in furtherance of 
the cause of annexation. Whatever derelictions may be laid to 


Mississippi Free Trader, October 1, 1839. 
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his charge, there is one respect in which he was perfectly consist- 
ent throughout his entire public career,—and that is his zeal in 
regard to expansion, an attitude which received the hearty en- 
dorsement of his constituents. As a member of Polk’s cabinet, 
he urged upon the President at the time of the Mexican war the 
acquisition of the whole of Mexico.7® In 1868 he advocated the 
purchase of Alaska, St. Thomas and St. John. In this connec- 
tion, he gave utterance to the following statement: “I have 
never entertained any sectional views, or expressed any opinion 
but those which embrace the welfare of the whole nation.”** With 
Walker, as with Benton, westward expansion was a passion. 
Throughout the period when the question of the annexation of 
Texas was uppermost in the public mind, he acted in accordance 
with the sentiment enunciated by Benton in criticizing the giving 
up of Texas by the treaty of 1819: “The magnificent valley of 
the Mississippi is ours with all its fountains, springs, and floods, 
and woe to the statesman who shall undertake to surrender one 
drop of its water, one inch of its soil, to any foreign power.”** 
During the period when Walker represented Mississippi in the 
Senate,—that is, from 1835 to 1845—he advocated extreme pro- 
slavery views, in this respect going even further than Calhoun 
did; his pamphlet put forth in the heat of the campaign—“The 
South in Danger”—bears out this view. It should be said, how- 
ever, that by some it has been maintained that at heart he had 
really no sympathy with the institution of slavery. It is one of 
the ironies of history that Walker, the zealous advocate of the 
annexation of Texas and the vehement defender of the slavery 
interests of the South, should later have been instrumental in 
balking the dearest hopes of the section he represented for a de- 
cade in Congress, by preventing the Southern Confederacy from 
obtaining a sorely needed loan in Hurope. This was accomplished 
by his letters in the London Times in which he denounced Jeffer- 
son Davis as a repudiator of his State’s obligations. 

Time only increased the apprehensions of the slave owners of 
Mississippi as to the menace to the social and industrial fabric 
of the South from the propaganda carried on by those openly 


“Diary of James K. Polk (ed. Quaife), III, 229. 
"Washington Daily Morning Chronicle, January 28, 1868. 
*Cf. Turner, Rise of the New West, 133. 
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hostile to the institution of slavery. In January, 1842, a select 
committee of five members was appointed by the lower branch of 
the Mississippi Legislature to take into consideration the special 
message of the Governor with reference to the admission of Texas. 
The House adopted a resolution upon the subject which had been 
passed by the Senate. This was as follows: “Resolved by the 
Legislature of Mississippi, that our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed and our Representatives requested to use their best ex- 
ertions to procure the Annexation of the Republic of Texas to the 
United States, and the same constitute one or more sovereign 
States of the Union.” An amendment offered by the House, and 
concurred in by the Senate, provided that copies of the resolu- 
tion should be sent to the Governors of the several States to be 
laid before their respective Legislatures. In the Senate the reso- 
Jution in its final form was unanimously adopted, and it is sig- 
nificant to note that the demand for immediate annexation was 
sanctioned by several prominent Whigs, among whom were John J. 
Guion, Andrew Knox, Garret Keirn, B. G. Humphrey, Dr. Met- 
calf, of Adams, and Robert Montgomery, representing the coun- 
ties of Madison and Yazoo. In the House there were sixty-two 
yeas for the resolution, including eight Whigs; the opposition 
mustered ten votes, nine Whigs and one Democrat.?® While no 
avowal is made as to the motive for desiring annexation, it is 
safe to assume that those favoring the acquisition of one or more 
new States had in mind the increased political weight that would 
accrue to the South in consequence of more slave-holding terri- 
tory being added to the Union. The Whig votes in favor of the 
resolution show that the annexation question in Mississippi had 
not yet become a party measure. 

The significance of the acquisition of Texas so far as the South 
was concerned, was discerned in another quarter whence opposi- 
tion to the proposed measure might be expected. In the same 
year in which the Mississippi Legislature for the second time put 
itself on record as favoring annexation, we find the Texan con- 
sul at London writing his government that London journals 
viewed annexation as so strengthening Southern interests that 
the North might be tempted to seek a counterbalance in Can- 


“Senate Journal, 195; House Journal, pp. 504, 968-969. 
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ada.*’ Be this as it may, there can be no question that the fear 
of losing Texas had already aroused the keenest apprehensions in 
Mississippi before President Tyler by his message of December, 
1843, made the subject of annexation a matter of bitter party 
strife. Mississippi constituted no exception to the opinion that 
was so widespread at this time,—namely, that Great Britain was 
directly interfering in the affairs of Mexico and Texas for the 
purpose of bringing about abolition within Texas itself, and of 
thereby being in a position to exert its influence in securing aboli- 
tion within the Southern States. Whether Mississippians really 
believed, in 1844, that Texas must be annexed to the Union or 
become a dependency of England is a question that cannot be 
answered so readily; certain it is that the party journals within 
the State in the campaign of 1844 never wearied of repeating 
this as an argument for the immediate annexation of Texas. 
Anti-British sentiment was ever a factor that had to be reckoned 
with by American statesmen when incidents occurred that must 
needs be adjusted through diplomatic channels. If one may judge 
from the public prints, Mississippi entertained fully its share of 
hostility toward England; and the very thought of that country 
securing a foothold in the Southwest, or of using its influence 
to bring about abolition within the Republic of Texas was suffi- 
cient to touch the public prints in a most sensitive spot, and to 
call forth the most violent protestations on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic journals of Mississippi. On the other hand, the Whig 
journals were driven to declare that while they were opposed to 
immediate annexation, and while they denounced as “mummery 
and nonsense” the notion of annexation being made a paramount 
issue of the campaign, yet if it could be shown that England or 
any other European power had any designs upon Texas, they were 
ready to join hands with their Loco-foco brethren in appealing 
to arms to repel the ambitious designs of any foreign power. It 
is an interesting fact that, while the great body of slaves within 
Mississippi as in other States of the lower south were owned by 
the Whigs, the most vehement protests against Englend’s sup- 
posed abolitionist designs came uniformly from Democratic jour- 
nals. The Mississippi Free Trader, one of the chief spokesmen 
of Democratic interests, complained that practically the only op- 


Garrison, Dip, Cor. Tex., IIT, 951. 
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position in the slave-holding communities to the annexation of 
Texas came from the Whig press,—which party as was well known 
contained almost all the rich planting interests of the State.* 

“As abolition gained in the North, pro-slavery gained in the 
South.” There was a time when schemes for colonizing the negro 
in his native abode had met with a certain amount of favor in 
Mississippi, and the subject was still being discussed in a per- 
functory kind of manner. Attention has been called to the em- 
phatic statement of the Legislature on the blessings of slavery in 
the year succeeding the attainment of Texas independence. In 
commenting upon Professor Dew’s little volume upon the subject 
of slavery which exerted such a profound influence upon the atti- 
tude of Southern men toward that institution, the Pearl River 
Banner affirmed “the time for emancipation has not yet arrived 
and perhaps it never will.”** Seven months before the appear- 
ance of President Tyler’s message upon the subject of annexation, 
the Legislature of Mississippi again put itself upon record in no 
uncertain tone as to the significance of slavery and annexation 
in the following language: 


But we hasten to suggest the importance of the annexation of 
Texas to this republic upon grounds somewhat local in their com- 
plexion, but of an import infinitely grave and interesting to the 
people who inhabit the southern portion of this Confederacy, 
where it is known that a species oi domestic slavery is tolerated 
and protected by law, whose existence is prohibited by the 
legal regulations of other States of this Confederacy; which sys- 
tem of slavery is held by all who are familiarly acquainted with 
its practical effects, to be of highly beneficial influence to the 
country within whose limits it is permitted to erist. The com- 
mittee feel authorized to say that this system is cherished by our 
constituents as the very palladium of their prosperity and hap- 
piness ; and, whatever ignorant fanatics may elsewhere conjecture, 
the committee are fully assured, upon the most diligent observa- 
tion and reflection on the subject, that the South does not possess 
within ner limits a blessing with which the affections of her peo- 
ple are so closely entwined and so completely enfibered, and whose 
value is more highly appreciated, than that which we are now 


considering.*” 


Issue of December 13, 1843. 
=Tssue of January 6, 1838. 
Niles’ Weekly Register, LXIV, 173. 
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Language could not be more explicit than this. The questions 
of slavery and annexation are linked together in a manner that 
almost approaches solemnity. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that in the exciting political campaign of the following year the 
argument upon which more stress is laid than any other by the 
spokesmen of the Democratic party within the State, is that the 
annexation of Texas is of supreme concern to the South if that 
section is to retain its power in the councils of the nation. Other- 
wise, what safeguard would the South have for the preservation 
of its huge property rights, menaced as they now were by the 
rising tide of abolitionism? The bulk of the Whig party in Mis- 
sissippi naturally put consideration of political expediency above 
their real desires in regard to annexation. The sentiment of the 
party in the State is accurately reflected in the statement of one 
of their leading journals on the eve of the Presidential campaign 
of 1844: “We go for Henry Clay, Texas or no Texas.”** On 
the other hand, there were those in the party who claimed to up- 
hold a purer tradition of Whiggery than many of the rank and 
file who had come to accept unreservedly the doctrines of a pro- 
tective tariff and internal improvements; and members of the 
State rights group of the party voiced sentiments in regard to 
slavery similar to those proclaimed by the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi in 1837 and in 1843, and which had come to be generally 
accepted in the South. Thus we find one styling himself a “Whig 
of the country” writing as follows: “The true Southern men 
will know that in him [i. e., in Calhoun] they have a true and 
undoubted friend who will stand by them in every emergency, and 
one, too, who does not believe slavery to be ‘a great moral evil, 
but, on the contrary, maintains it the true condition of the negro 
race, and that it is a blessing to the master and the slave.”** 
Long before this Calhoun had become the undisputed leader of 
the plantation interests of the South; and to “the great champion 
of the South and Southern interests” those men of Mississippi 
turned who believed “the Oregon and Texas questions to be of 
deep and lasting moment to the South and West, upon the issue 
of which rested the perpetuity of Southern domestic institu- 


“The Constitutionalist, May 15, 1844. 
“Woodville Republican, July 15, 1843. 
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tions.”*° By the radicals of Mississippi the great South Carolina 
statesman was repeatedly acclaimed as “the bold and fearless 
asserter of our rights.” Six years before Calhoun’s public pro- 
nouncement upon the subject of Texas,—that is, in 1837—he 
declared that to refuse the Southern and Western States to “in-~ 
crease their limits to population by the acquisition of new terri- 
tory or States . . . would be contrary to that equality of 
rights and advantages which the Constitution was intended to 
secure.”*? The fact that Calhoun had been outlawed by the Jack- 
son supporters endeared him all the more to the editors of those 
journals in Mississippi that espoused the doctrines of State 
right. Thus the Brandon Republican, in extolling him as an 
honest politician, asked: “Who broke the chains which bound us 
to the North? J.C. Calhoun. Who taught us the salutary doc- 
trines of States Rights? Who for many long years defended and 
upheld the interests of the South? By some Whigs he has been 
called a traitor to his country. If he is a traitor, every South- 
erner is a traitor.”** 

Thus, as Professor Garrison says, “slavery was forcing itself 
into notice as the fundamental issue of American politics, and 
the contest over the right of petition was rousing an antagonism 
to the institution in the North that acted with paralyzing effect 
on the instinct of expansion.”*® The activities of “Old Maledic- 
tion,” as the extreme partisans of the Democratic party in the 
State termed John Quincy Adams, served on the other hand only 
to strengthen the demand for annexation. 

Upon one thing the members of the two great parties within 
the State were agreed,—namely, the benefits accruing from 
slavery-—though they differed as to what were the best means for 
perpetuating or rather safeguarding that institution. In regard 
to annexation, a conservative element of the Democratic party 
within the State joined hands with the Whigs in protesting 
against immediate annexation regardless of the consequences that 
might ensue; the rank and file of the party was ardent in its de- 
mand for immediate re-annexation, primarily on account of the 


Holly Springs Guard, February 14, March 27, 1844: Columbus Dem- 
erat, February 1, 1845. 
"Cong. Globe, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 55. 
“Issue of April 25, 1838. 
“Garrison, Westward Extension, 90. 
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slavery question involved, though, as has been noted, the Demo- 
crats owned few slaves; while a radical element led by Felix 
Huston, a former Whig, threatened secession and disunion if an- 
nexation were delayed. About ninety per cent of the Whig party 
in the State—roughly speaking—opposed immediate action in re- 
gard to Texas, chiefly because their great leader did; the other 
ten per cent bolted the party when it came to voting against 
Texas; and it may safely be said that when it was all over, and 
Texas was within the Union, not one-tenth of one per cent of 
the Whig party within the State would have undone the result. 

While the desirability of acquiring Texas was put chiefly upon 
sectional grounds, other arguments were adduced by its advocates 
in Mississippi in favor of annexation. In the campaign of 1844, 
practically every argument is urged with which the student of 
this period is familiar; much stress was placed upon the economic 
advantages that would accrue to the country as a whole and to 
the South in particular. The report that Great Britain was con- 
sidering the recognition of Texas led the Woodville Republican 
to observe that Texas as an independent State would be enabled 
to compete with the United States in supplying Europe with cot- 
ton; the higher duty exacted upon the goods purchased by the 
cotton of the South by the national government would drive much 
of the planting capital of the Southwestern States to Texas. 
Great Britain needed Texas cotton: hence her interest in seeing 
a permanent government set up in that country. “Will the cot- 
ton planter take a hint? or plunge headlong into ruin to gratify 
the vaulting ambition of a party favorite.”* 

From the above it is clear that there existed in Mississippi, as 
in every other Southern State, a keen and large body of sentiment 
in favor of the reception of a great slave-holding community by 
the United States; but in Mississippi as elsewhere in the South, 
during the vears that intervened between the attainment of inde- 
pendence of Texas and the appearance of Tyler’s message upon 
the subject, opposition manifested itself in connection with an- 
nexation. The attitude of Governor McDuffie of South Carolina 
has been frequently commented upon. Upon his retirement from 
office in 1836 he made use of the following language: “You are 
doubtless aware that the people of Texas, by an almost unanimous 


“Issues of May 5, 1838: October 8, November 26, 1842. 
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vote, have expressed their desire to be admitted into our Conted- 
eracy, and application will probably be made to Congress for that 
purpose. In my opinion Congress ought not even to entertain 
such a proposition, in the present state of the controversy.”*' 
No such outspoken opposition as this has been met with in the 
case of Mississippi until the question of annexation became a vio- 
lent party issue in the campaign of 1844 when, for political rea- 
sons chiefly, the Whigs were forced to assume the role of an op- 
position party in consequence of the stand Clay had taken upon 
the subject. Then there were those in the South who pointed out 
that a greater future awaited Texas as an independent State than 
as a member of the American Union. In the same year in which 
Texas independence was achieved, Wharton wrote Austin: “Our 
friends,” said he, “those in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Kentucky 
oppose annexation on the grounds that a brighter destiny awaits 
Texas,” which as a State of the Union would be oppressed by higher 
tariffs and other Northern measures.** Attention has been called 
to the fact that among those who believed that a brighter destiny 
awaited Texas as an independent Republic were Alexander Jones, 
a physician, author and inventor of some note; and Joseph Rid- 
dle, Jr., of Holly Springs, a lawyer. In the Lamar Papers is to 
be found a long letter from Riddle bearing date of January 10, 
1839, to President Lamar. In this he congratulated him on the 
opportunity that an independent Texas would have for free and 
direct trade with Europe,—a matter to which attention had been 
directed by various journals and correspondents within the State 
during the past two years. 

In his inaugural address of December 10, 1838, Lamar spoke 
coldly with reference to annexation: “I have never been able 
myself to perceive the policy of the desired connection or dis- 
cover in it any advantages either civil, political, or commercial, 
which could possibly result to Texas.” The Woodville Republi- 
can, in commenting upon his address, held that no considerate 
man could censure Lamar for desiring to avoid the strife and in- 
justice which had been and was likely to be the lot of the slave- 
holding States. The injustice referred to was the protective 
tariff which levied a tax upon the Southern planter for the bene- 


“Niles’ Weekly Register, LI, 229-230. 
“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 152; ef. Ibid., III, 1495. 
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fit of the Northern manufacturer. Texas, on the other hand, 
might become a land of uniform taxes, where a “pure system of 
free trade might be adopted.’’** 

Expressions of sentiment such as these indicative of indiffer- 
ence or hostility to Texas becoming a part of the United States 
were the exception, however. ‘Two months before the appearance 
of President Tyler’s message upon the subject, the Mississippi 
Free Trader declared the time had arrived for the United States 
to take action in relation to annexation; aside from other consid- 
erations, the intrigues of Great Britain must be checked. As in- 
dicated above, this was to be one of the stock-in-trade arguments 
put forth by the Democratic organs in the State as a reason why 
Texas should be incorporated within the Union, and that right 
speedily. This same journal deplored the fact that the clerical 
and college-bred classes in the United States were under English 
influences, the implication being that Great Britain’s abolitionist 
designs in Texas were by them regarded with indifference. A few 
weeks later, the Washington correspondent of this same journal 
wrote his paper that the President would deal with the subject 
of annexation in his annual message: “The question will pro- 
duce a most angry and bitter controversy, sectional and political. 
Every man not a political abolitionist will go for it.”*# 

President Tyler’s annexation message was published by the Mis- 
sissippi papers a few days before Christmas of 1843; party jour- 
nals were quick to discern its import touching the question of 
slavery; and predicted the hostility of the abolitionists as a mat- 
ter of course to the views of the President in regard to Texas.*® 
Already meetings of citizens were being held in the State in fur- 
therance of annexation.*® These were to increase apace with the 
coming of the new year. And the burden of the resolutions 
passed in scores of such meetings, representing almost every 
county in the State, is that without the annexation of Texas, or 
with the Southern States hemmed in between the free States on 
the northern border with a free State sustained by England on 
the southwestern border, “the history of the Southern States 
would soon be written.’””47 

“Issue of December 29, 1838. 

“Issues of September 14, 27; November 18, 1843. 

“Woodville Republican, December 23, 1843. 

“Weekly Courier and Jaurnal, December 13, 1843. 

“Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., II, 136; ITI, 1196. 
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THE APACHE IN THE SOUTHWEST, 1846-1886 
BERTHA BLOUNT 


For three hundred years the Spanish and Mexicans waged re- 
lentless war against the Apaches who returned all of their cruelty 
and hatred in double measure. The Apache proved that he was 
neither to be subdued nor conquered as had been the Indians of 
Mexico, and the passing years widened the gulf that yawned be- 
tween him and his would be masters. When the people of the 
United States looked with longing eyes upon the southwest, it was 
in utter ignorance of the tremendous problem that awaited them, 
—a problem that had proved the undoing of both Spaniard and 
Mexican before them. Prosperous settlements and thriving ranches 
had been laid waste by the indomitable Apache until his very name 
struck terror to the heart of man, woman and child. With an in- 
satiable land-hunger and with a boundless faith in their own 
ability to master the situation, the people of the United States in- 
vaded the southwest, acquired Mexican territory and incidentally 
acquired some thousands of fierce and warlike Apaches, who must 
be conquered, restrained and taught a new mode of life ere the 
new possession could offer adequate protection to its inhabitants. 
From 1846 until 1886 the struggle went on between the Apaches 
and their new foes. Various plans for bringing order out of chaos 
were proposed and given trial and many lives were sacrificed before 
peace and order came to stay. The story of these forty years of 
conflict are full of human interest for they are the story of a strong 
and gifted people making a heroic struggle for their ancestral home 
and for their tribal freedom, longing with an intense longing to 
be allowed to live their lives in accord with the wild and savage 
customs handed down to them from their savage forbears. Ar- 
rayed against them were a people of virile stock, bearing aloft the 
torch of civilization and humanity but, being intensely human, 
their higher ideals had mixed with them baser desires of selfish- 
ness, hatred and greed, and it was largely due to these latter traits 
that the settlement was forty long years in coming. 

Though the Apache had long been the bitter enemy of the Mexi- 
can, yet the citizen of the United States did not share the hatred 
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so generously given his southern neighbor. Indeed the Apache 
welcomed the United States as an ally during the Mexican War, 
for Mexico was their common foe. But the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo wrought a great change; a change not at first recognized 
by the Apache. By the terms of the treaty, the United States as- 
sumed all responsibility for the protection of her newly acquired 
Mexican citizens and also for the enforcement of good-behavior 
by the lawless Apache, who was no more to be allowed to depredate 
south of the international boundary. 


General Kearny’s treaties—While on his hasty march of con- 
quest, General Kearny held meetings with representatives of the 
various tribes, including the Apaches, making treaties,—largely 
verbal,—with them. By these treaties the Indians were bound to 
submission and future loyalty, whereas the United States pledged 
itself, through its authorized representatives, to furnish them full 
protection against enemies internal and external. Scarcely had 
Kearny turned his back on the newly sworn friends than the 
Navajos, one tribe of the Apache family, began open depradations 
upon their sometime foes. Colonel Doniphan was dispatched to 
the Navajo country to secure the release of all prisoners and prop- 
erty stolen from the inhabitants of New Mexico and to secure 
adequate guarantee of future good conduet. The new treaty signed 
was but one of a series continuing through the years 1846-1867. 
Only the last one was worth the paper it was written on. Most 
of them were not even ratified by the Senate but that mattered 
not, for before that body had time to act the Navajos had already 
proven the written word valueless. Colonel Doniphan did succeed 
in leaving New Mexico before the Navajos again raided the settle- 
ments. Then followed the Taos Revolt which was in turn followed 
by a period of guerilla warfare in which the Apaches and Navajos 
took active part. United States troops were stationed in the new 
territory and to them was intrusted the public safety. During the 
years that followed these troops saw much active service, especially 
on short scouts and punitive expeditions against both Navajos and 
Apaches. During the earlier years of United States occupation the 
Navajos and Jicarillas were the ones most frequently in need of chas- 
tisement. Santa Fé and the Rio Grande valley were a constant temp- 
tation to the Navajo who quickly escaped from his raids into the 
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most impenetrable fastnesses of northwestern New Mexico. 
Scarcely less daring were the Jicarilla Apaches who found valuable 
prey in the travellers over the Santa Fé Trail. 

In the early 50’s when gold began to lure men to California, 
wagon trains began to wind their way through the mountains of 
New Mexico and Arizona to the golden land beyond. The almost 
incredible estimate of sixty thousand has been made for these 
weary travellers over the Santa Fé Trail and the southern trails 
leading from Texas. Privation and suffering attended their path, 
but worse than all else was the wily Apache who lurked behind 
rock and bush, showing no trace of his presence until unhappily 
the weary traveller was off guard or too weakened to successfully 
defend himself. Then the men of the party were slain and the 
women and children killed or carried into lives of slavery worse 
than death. All stock were much esteemed booty, for horses and 
mules were legal tender among the Apaches. Not only were they 
valuable as riding animals but they provided food,—mule meat 
being an exceedingly choice dainty,—and with them a man might 
buy his wives. 

In March 1849, after Congress had created a new department, 
that of the Interior, and after it had placed the department of 
Indian affairs under it, the Agency at Council Bluffs was trans- 
ferred to Santa Fé that there might be a base from which the gov- 
ernment might hope to deal with the Indian problem in the new 
territory,—a problem which had by that time begun to assume 
rather large proportions. But the law-makers of the Union were 
too ignorant of the needs of the situation and even the local civil 
and military officials were too newly on the ground to be able to 
speak authoritatively. So the first decade of United States occu- 
pancy dragged on, punctuated here and there by treaties with the 
hostiles by scouts and the Military and by periodic punitive 
expeditions which failed before they started, in the big thing they 
sought to do because the number of the force was too inadequate 
to inflict a lasting blow. 

One thing of incalculable importance marks this decade: this 
terra incognita became known. As the troops scoured the moun- 
tains in quest of renegades, they grew familiar with the country; 
they learned the contour of the land, the trails, the water 
courses and the springs. They penetrated the mountain fastnesses 
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where the Apache had long hidden himself secure from pursuit. 
And with this acquaintance with the country they acquired further 
acquaintance with their wily antagonist, whose habits and customs 
they must know before they could hope to control or conquer him. 
But the gain did not stop there. Various exploring expeditions were 
made and the boundary and railroad surveys plotted the map of 
the new territories. Thus passed the decade of the 50’s. At its 
end the Apache problem seemed little nearer its solution for the 
enemy was even more avowedly an enemy than at the time of the 
conquest. But the United States had made definite progress. 

One other beginning made by the United States during these 
years must be mentioned. In spite of the unsettled condition of 
the new territories, the influx of population had been considerable. 
The California immigrants, many of them, failed to reach the 
promised land and took up their abode where their exhausted re- 
sources or worn horses stranded them. Copper, gold and silver 
mines were opened in Arizona and drew the customary ambitious 
money seekers. The Vigilance Committee of San Francisco stren- 
uously encouraged settlement of southern Arizona by expelling 
desperadoes from California. 

This influx of population was for years apparently a source of 
weakness to the United States rather than strength, for the new- 
comers offered new temptations to the Apaches for depredations 
and they were ever in difficulty with the Apaches and were con- 
stantly complaining of the inadequacy of the military protection 
and of the efforts that were being made to control the Apaches. 
But in time, their presence helped to provide that evidence of 
power that led the Apache to see that his cause was hopeless. 


Growing Apache hostility—And while the white was thus gain- 
ing knowledge and getting ready for really grappling with the 
problem before him, what of the Apache? As the white began 
to gather in larger numbers in Apacheria and as the previously 
impenetrable fastnesses were penetrated and as the troops were 
inflicting punishment upon the Apache tribes, their attitude toward 
the United States changed. No longer considered allies, the people 
of the United States must be recognized as more dangerous foes 
than any who had come before. They were more numerous than 
the Spaniards had been and braver than the Mexicans were prov- 
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ing to be. The Apaches began to see that if they would hold their 
home in security they must be more wily than ever. But more 
potent than these things in changing the Apache attitude toward 
the citizens of the United States was the treatment that some of 
them received at the hands of the troops. Their confidence in 
the fair play and honesty of the United States received its first 
mortal wound. 

In the spring of 1861 some Apaches stole a cow and a child from 
the Mexican mistress of an American. Seventy-five men were 
sent from Fort Buchanan to demand the return of the stolen prop- 
erty. At Apache Pass, under protection of a white flag flying over 
the tent of the commander, Cochise the head chief and five other 
chiefs entered for a talk. Upon their stout denial of all knowl- 
edge of the matter, the order was given to seize the chiefs. Cochise 
slit the tent with his knife and effected his own escape but the 
captive chiefs were hung in retaliation for the fighting that was 
begun immediately by the Chiricahuas Apaches. Years of blood- 
shed were the fruit of that act of American treachery. 


The Civil War.—Almost immediately too, the Civil War broke 
out and the troops were removed from Arizona. This increased 
the Apache belief in the efficacy of their punishment of the United 
States troops and led to a ‘general devastation of the whole region. 
Thus the close of the Civil War found all of the Apache tribes ex- 
cept the Jicarillas openly hostile. The Indians of the Gila country 
were united in hostility against the whites, planning their ex- 
termination. 


Extermination attempted.—Because the situation was serious and 
because of lack of federal sanction for any plan suggested for the 
meeting of the situation, those in authority fell back upon the more 
stringent form of police duty which was in effect that of extermina- 
tion. With this extreme measure General Carleton, then com- 
manding New Mexico, seemed in full accord. 


The Expedition against the Mescaleros—The Mescaleros were 
the first to feel the force of the blow. An expedition was started 
against them under orders that the men were to be slain whenever 
and wherever found: the women and children could be taken pris- 
oners but were not to be killed. The recalcitrant Indians finally 
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surrendered and were placed at Bosque Redondo until such a time 
as war against the hostiles should be finished when they were 
promised a reservation in their own country. Meantime they were 
promised protection at the Bosque. 


The Mimbrenos subdued.—The Mimbreiio Apaches were the next 
to suffer. An expedition against them in January, 1863, resulted in 
the capture of Mangus Colorado and twenty of his warriors, many 
of his band having been slain. Mangus Colorado was their aged 
chief who for nearly five decades had been the dominant figure 
in his own tribe, having also broad influence over other Apache 
tribes. A man of marked ability he was, of wise councils and 
with the mind of a statesman. Of him it was said that he could 
collect under his direction and provide with the necessary food a 
larger group of warriors than could any other Apache chief. His 
capture and subsequent tragic death failed to increase the love 
of his tribe for the United States but did effectually stop the war- 
fare for a time. 


The Navajos conquered.—A third great expedition was planned 
and carried into effect—this time against the treacherous Navajos 
who had so long been on the war-path. Early results of the expe- 
dition were relatively so unimportant that it was finally decided to 
invade Cation de Chelly,—their greatest stronghold. The invasion 
was apparently without results but as the Navajos saw that there 
was no place impregnable to the pursuing white, they gradually 
came in and surrendered themselves. They were placed on the 
Bosque Redondo where the Mescaleros were already gathered. And 
there they stayed until they were taken back to their own country 
four years later. The Navajo rebellion was truly at an end —tem- 
porarily and permanently. 


The joint expedition of extermination.—But these expeditions 
had not done away with the Apache problem though it had done 
much to pacify certain of the hostiles. So in the spring of 1864 
General Carleton conceived the idea of a joint expedition to last 
from sixty to ninety days in which they would “either exterminate 
the Indians or so diminish their numbers” that they would cease 
their “murdering and robbing propensities and live at peace.” Don 
Ignacio Pesquira, Governor of Sonora; Don Luis Perrazas, Gov- 
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ernor of Chihuahua, and the miners in the Apache infested regions 
all agreed to co-operate and place forces in the field. As a result 
of this combined effort some three hundred sixty-three Indians were 
killed and one hundred forty wounded. Allowing for loss of ani- 
mals to the Indians, their foes made a net gain of ten thousand 
six hundred and forty-six head of stock. Two thousand Navajos 
were sent to the Bosque and thirty of the western Apaches also 
found their way there. Hostiles were still in the mountains and 
more bitter than ever against their would-be conquerors. And the 
war of extermination went on, the regular troops being ever stirred 
to greater activity. 


Military re-organization—When the Military was re-organized 
at the end of the Civil War and General Halleck was placed in 
charge of the Military Division of the Pacific under which Arizona 
lay, he said, “It is useless to negotiate with these Apache Indians. 
They will observe no treaties, agreements, or truces. With them 
there is no alternative but active and vigorous war, till they are 
completely destroyed, or forced to surrender as prisoners of war.” 

His successor General Ord was an even more enthusiastic ex- 
terminator. His own words reveal only too clearly his attitude 
and the course of events in the latter 60’s. “I encouraged the 
troops to capture and root. out the Apaches by every means, and to 
hunt them as they would wild animals. This they have done with 
unrelenting vigor. Since my last report (1868) over two hundred 
have been killed, generally by parties who have trailed them for 
days and weeks into the mountain recesses, over snows, among 
gorges and precipices, lying in wait for them by day, and follow- 
ing them by night. Many villages have been burned, large quan- 
tities of arms and supplies of ammunition, clothing and provisions 
have been destroyed, a large number of horses and mules have been 
captured, and two men, twenty-eight women, and thirty-four chil- 
dren have been taken prisoners.” That mercy found little part in 
the treatment the Apache received during these dark days is evi- 
dent. ‘That gross injustice and bitter cruelty did find place is all 
too evident. Repeated instances of this might be cited but one 
will suffice, the one chosen being a story which in its repetition in 
the east, did much to bring about a change in government policy 
regarding the Apache. 
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The Camp Grant Massacre-—A band of about one hundred fifty 
Arivaipa Apaches had presented themselves at Camp Grant ex- 
pressing a desire for peace. Lieutenant Whitman, then in charge 
of Camp Grant, agreed to allow them to locate there temporarily, 
while he should communicate with the proper authorities and learn 
what disposition should be made of them. Meantime he promised 
to feed and protect them. Word was brought to Whitman that 
a large party of “Americans, Mexicans and Papago Indians” had 
left Tucson with the “avowed determination of killing these 
Arivaipas.” He at once sent orders to the Indians to come in to 
the post where they could be adequately protected. But his mes- 
sengers were too late, for the attacking party had surprised the 
camp and already the place was strewn with the mutilated bodies 
of women and children and their lodges were in flames. The men 
were mostly away at the time of the attack; of the one hundred 
twenty-five killed or missing, only eight were men. Though one 
hundred of the perpetrators of this crime were indicted and brought 
before the United States District Court for trial, a deliberation of 
twenty minutes was all the jury needed before bringing the verdict, 
“Not guilty.” The press and the people of Arizona justified or 
apologized for the crime. 

As the story of this atrocity was repeated in the east, and with 
it others no more to the credit of the white men, sympathy for the 
poor abused Apache crowded largely from the mind the thought 
of the crimes that had dyed the hands of the Apache red. In 
1867 a Commission had been sent to New Mexico to settle the 
Navajo question and it had successfully transferred the Indians 
back to their old homes, establishing them there on a reserve where 
they began a new life of agriculture and sheep-raising, gradually 
forgetting the former life of pillage and atrocity. Why might not 
the same thing be done for the rest of the Apache family rather 
than to continue this cruelty and injustice that were placing such 
a stain on American honor? 


The mission of Mr. Colyer—With plenary powers, Mr. Vincent 
Colyer went in 1871 to New Mexico and Arizona hoping great 
things. But he found no echo of that hope in the expression of the 
press and the people—especially in Arizona. All were bitterly and 
actively hostile to him and to his mission of peace. The Indians 
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themselves had had their faith in the friendliness and fidelity of 
the white man so badly shaken that it was difficult to hold satis- 
factory conferences with them. 

Four reservation were selected for the Apaches: at Tularosa, 
New Mexico, for the Mimbrefos and Coyotéros; at Camp Apache 
in the White Mountains of Arizona for the Coyotéros and Chileons 
of Arizona; at Camp Grant, Arizona, for the Arivaipas and Pinals; 
and at Camp Verde, Arizona, for the Mojave Apaches of Yanpais. 
Also three temporary asylums were established for the protection 
and feeding of other Apaches until such a time as they could be 
moved to permanent reservations. These three were at Camp Mc- 
Dowell, Beal’s Springs and Date Creek. These were primarily for 
the Tonto Apaches, Hualpais and the western band of Apache 
Mojaves. 

The military and local officials tried to carry into effect the re- 
forms instituted by Mr. Colyer but the results were far from sat- 
isfactory to themselves and to others. Cochise and his band were 
actively hostile in the south, the children of the Apaches who were 
taken into captivity at the time of the Camp Grant massacre were 
still unrestored to their people, the Mimbrenos and Coyotéros who 
had been transferred to Tularosa were far from happy there and 
longed to return to their old homes. So, in February, 1872, Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard was sent out with powers similar to those of 
Mr. Colyer that he might carry into effect as far as he was able the 
views of the Department in regard to the nomadic Indians, espe- 
cially considering the propriety of uniting and settling these In- 
dians on a reservation further east in the territory of New Mexico. 
xeneral Howard was more successful than his predecessor had been 
in winning the confidence of whites and Indians and his suggestions 
were consequently more in line with a possible course of procedure. 
At his recommendation, six Apache children who were held by 
whites in Arizona were returned to their relatives: this won the 
confidence of the Indians at the very beginning. The Camp Grant 
reservation was discontinued because of the unhealthy character of 
the place, and in its stead a new agency, called San Carlos, was 
formed on White Mountain reservation. <A reservation was set 
apart in southeastern Arizona for the Chiricahuas after General 
Howard had succeeded in meeting Cochise and making a treaty 
with him. It is noteworthy that this treaty was faithfully kept 
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by this hoary warrior of unsavory reputation and by his people. 
Nor was it set aside until the United States saw fit to do so that 
the Chiricahuas might be moved back from the international boun- 
dary. But that is a later story. One other thing stands to Gen- 
eral Howard’s credit. He encouraged Superintendent Pope to 
make an experiment with Navajo police under the leadership of 
their respected chief, Manuelita. That this experiment was wholly 
satisfactory was the cause of its spreading to the other reservations 
and other tribes where it finally became a part of the regular means 
of control of the Indians. General Howard also abolished the In- 
dian feeding posts at McDowell, Beal’s Springs and Date Creek 
and allowed the Tontos to take their choice between the White 
Mountain reservation and the Verde reserve. The Indians at Tul- 
arosa he still left there that the trial might be fairly made of that 
place, for the officials were bravely trying to prove that their choice 
of place for the reservation was a wise one. But try as they might, 
it was a failure, for the Indians did not and would not like the 
place and the larger part of them would not remain on the reserve. 
So in 1874 it was ordered that the Apaches there be transferred 
back to the vicinity of their former home,—to Ojo Caliente. There 
they settled down to lives of contentment and quiet. 

Thus by 1874 some of the more vexing of the Apache troubles 
had found settlement. There were still renegade bands in the 
mountains and the troops and Apache scouts saw frequent service 
in consequence. But the number of Apaches living quietly on 
reservations and learning the pursuits of civilized life had never 
vefore been so large. The most sanguine saw bright visions for 
the future. But already a cloud “like a man’s hand” was to be 
seen in the sky and soon the storm burst upon the red man and 
the white. 


Concentration reserves instituted.—Arizona and New Mexico had 
been rapidly filling with new settlers. Many of these had settled 
on lands occupied or at least claimed by the Indians. The lands 
were desirable and the whites wanted a chance to hold them in 
lasting possession. The Indians, they thought, were not adequately 
occupying them and the pressure was very strong upon the govern- 
ment to remove the Indians from these lands and thus give them 
to the whites to occupy and improve. Furthermore the officials 
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believed that the hostile tribes surely could be more easily and 
economically controlled were they corralled on more or less limited 
tracts of land where it would be possible to supervise them more 
closely. For these reasons it was decided to begin to concentrate 
the Indian tribes on certain reserves selected for them. Concentra- 
tion reserves were not unthought-of before this time but the time 
for attempting their inauguration had not before seemed ripe. 
Ownership of the land in severalty and the extension over the In- 
dians of United States law and the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts were a part of the ultimate plan. 


The Verde reservation abandoned.—The first transfer gave the 
Verde reservation to the whites and transferred the Tontos living 
there to San Carlos. With true courage the Indians there had be- 
gun their new life. Without adequate implements they had dug 
ditches and planted crops. Their lands had been promised to them 
by General Crook and they were unwilling to leave them. He him- 
self refused to give military aid in transferring the Indians by 
force for he felt the injustice of the action. Though reluctant, 
the Indians submitted peaceably to the transfer. 


The White Mountain Coyotéros removed.—More unjust still was 
the removal of the White Mountain Coyotéros from their homes in 
the White Mountains to San Carlos. They had steadfastly main- 
tained a peaceful attitude toward the whites, assisting in the capture 
of hostiles. Comfortably located in their secluded mountains, these 
Indians were regularly raising greater crops than all of the rest of 
the Apaches put together. But that the cost of the agency admin- 
istration might be lessened and that the trade of these Indians 
might be diverted from New Mexico to Arizona “where it properly 
belonged” the transfer was made and all former promises were set 
aside. A majority of the White Mountain Coyotéros refused to 
move but the rest were finally prevailed upon to migrate. The 
state of their minds is clearly read in the sanguinary quarrel that 
added to the general confusion and discomfort of the journey. 
The hostility of the Pinals who were already at San Carlos and 
with whom the White Mountain Coyotéros had a hereditary feud, 
led many of these newcomers to leave San Carlos in the fall of 
1875 and seek refuge with their cousins on the Chiricahua reserva- 
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tion. But a quarrel there between the two tribes resulted in the 
death of a Chiricahua chief and again the Coyotéros were forced 
to seek refuge elsewhere. 


The Chiricahua reservation abolished—The Chiricahuas were 
the next victims of the concentration policy. With the reputation 
of being the most warlike of the Apache tribes, and with a history 
fairly reeking with bloodshed and cruelty, the Chiricahuas had 
faithfully kept the pledges of peace that they had made to General 
Howard in 1872. They seemed in fact to have “buried the hatchet” 
as far as the United States was concerned. Frequent raids were 
made into Mexico and many were the victims to their prowess there 
and many were the horses and mules that they brought back to 
their reservation homes. But that was no violation of their treaty. 

On one of these raids into Sonora gold-dust and silver were se- 
cured. Desire for this led a man, Rogers by name, living at Sul- 
phur Springs, to let them know that he had whisky in his home. 
Orders from the agent were strict that no whisky was to be sold to 
the Indians but that made no difference to him. Repeatedly he 
sold to the Indians and when he finally refused to sell more, they . 
shot Rogers and his cook. The Indians then stole some horses, 
ammunition and whisky and returned to their camp in the Dragoon 
mountains. The agent and a troop of cavalry went to the scene 
of the murder and then sought to follow the murderers. Finding 
them too securely entrenched in the mountains the expedition was 
abandoned for the time. Later the troops tried to find these hos- 
tiles but neither they nor their companions were captured. 

Shortly after this preparations were made for the removal of the 
peaceful Chiricahuas to San Carlos. Because of the crime com- 
mitted by a small group of Indians, acting under the influence of 
liquor illegally sold to them, the Chiricahua tribe was deprived of 
its rights on the reservation, that reserve was restored to the pub- 
lic domain, and the pledged word of the United States was set 
aside. Three hundred sixteen Chiricahuas reached San Carlos 
and about one hundred forty followed Gordo to Ojo Caliente ; and 
some four hundred, led by Hoo, Geronimo and Nolgee, roamed the 
country from the Rio Mimbres to Santa Cruz, Sonora. But they 
wreaked a bitter vengeance on the country for the loss of their 
ancestral home and such a period of distress and bloodshed fol- 
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lowed as had net been since the days when Cochise and his war- 
riors avenged the treachery of the troops in 1861. 


The Ojo Caliente Apaches taken to San Carlos—Unfortunate 
though the attempt had been to get the Southern Apaches at 
Canada Alamosa to settle at Tularosa, the authorities were nothing 
loath to make another removal of them from their chosen place of 
abode at Ojo Caliente. The excuse was not hard to find. Rene- 
gades from the Chiricahuas had sought refuge with the Southern 
Apaches. With these Chiricahuas they had been associated in their 
frequent raids. Therefore in May, 1875, the Ojo Caliente Indians 
who had not fled at the suggestion of removal were taken to San 
Carlos and their reserve was restored to the public domain. 


The Jicarillas Apache transfers.—The fifth transfer attempted 
was that of the Jicarillas to the Mescalero agency in southeastern 
New Mexico. A reservation had been set apart for them in north- 
western New Mexico but no attempt had been made to place them 
on it. Then in 1878 came the order that “without delay” they 
should be transferred to the Mescalero agency. Only thirty-two 
actually made the move, for the rest refused to go to a place where 
anarchy was rife. That there was more truth than fiction in the 
charge against the Mescalero agency was apparent to those having 
the removal in hand and they winked at the Jicarilla insubordina- 
tion hoping that the following year might bring orders for some 
different disposal of them. Southeastern New Mexico was become 
the home of the desperado class of Mexicans and Americans and 
organized bands of thieves made that their rendezvous, skillfully 
laying on the Apache all blame for depredations committed and 
property stolen. The Apache was evidently more sinned against 
than sinning at this particular juncture for the promised protection 
he found to be nothing of a protection and when he fled to the 
mountains for safety he was pursued by the Military and punished 
for his flight. No wonder the Jicarillas saw no gain in making 
their home in such a place. 

Three years later the Jicarillas were ordered to move to their 
new reservation in northwest New Mexico and part of them did so. 
There they remained until 1883 when they were again ordered 
to the Mescalero agency. This time the transfer was effected 
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though a part of the tribe strongly objected. Three years later 
they were again moved back north to their own reservation where 
they have since been permitted to remain. 

Consolidation had brought its losses and its gains: it was one 
step in the development of the southwest and in the meeting of the 
Indian situation. Consolidation had come to stay. With the ex- 
ception of the Mescaleros and the Jicarillas, all of the Apaches 
were officially located at San Carlos and at Fort Apache—all on the 
White Mountain reserve. There they were making progress in 
civilized life, having laid aside most of their nomadic habits. Irri- 
gation ditches, fences, houses, and fields of corn, wheat, melons 
and pumpkins were the index of their advance industrially. Edu- 
cationally but a start had been made in the path of formal educa- 
tion. Many were the lessons the sometime savages had learned 
in the arts of peace. Most of their number saw that the new order 
had come to stay and that it was futile to struggle against it. With 
the increase of cultivated fields, they saw the loss of all, were they 
to take the war-path. Gradually they were coming to understand 
that by maintaining order on the reserve their own lot was bettered 
and very efficient was the aid given by the Apache police and 
Apache scouts. 

But one very strong Apache chief with his followers was abroad 
in the mountains from which he made his hasty raids through 
southern New Mexico and Arizona and northern Mexico. Im- 
measurable damage had this Victoria already done and much more 
was his desire. In 1882 two steps were taken which in a word 
pronounced his doom. 

For nearly forty years the international boundary had been one 
of the Apaches’ assets. Any pursuing party could follow only that 
far. Once safe across that imaginary line, which the Apache found 
was a very effective rampart, he was safe. Ninety-nine chances to 
one there would be no troops within many miles of the place the hos- 
tiles entered the country and before the troops would have a chance to 
gather the quarry had fled to security in the mountains where the 
troops dared not follow. 


General Crook’s Campaigns.—By a treaty between the United 
States and Mexico troops of both countries might pursue fleeing 
savages across this international boundary in “unpopulated or 
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desert parts.” This in itself was of incalculable importance and 
strengthened the hands of both countries. But this was not the 
only change effected in the year 1882. General Crook was again 
given command in Arizona. In the early 70s he had been in charge 
but at that time the Peace Commissioners were just beginning their 
work and the commander’s duty was to carry out the plans of 
others rather than to himself undertake the settlement. 

General Crook possessed a rare fitness for the task in hand. 
Long years of experience with Indians of other tribes and a brief 
experience with the Apaches themselves, tireless energy and daunt- 
less courage were invaluable qualifications. But he possessed one 
other trait much needed,— a high sense of honor. Promises had 
been made to the Apaches; he felt that they should be inviolable. 
Never for a moment did he equivocate on the matter of Indian 
obedience to the white man—unless the white man was wrong in 
his demands. Then he took the Indians’ side firmly and unchange- 
ably. He was firmly convinced that the Apache must not only be 
established on some plot of ground but that he must be put to work 
raising something on it which would prove to him that the civilized 
mode of life was worth while. The Verde reservation, at the time 
of its abandonment, was expression in material form of this strong 
conviction of General Crook. For the hostile, Crook was ready with 
his own medicine: and General Crook’s hostility was worthy of its 
name. 

The important reforms that General Crook inaugurated upon his 
return to command were five. Every male Indian capable of bear- 
ing arms was required to wear constantly a metal tag of identifica- 
tion; the police force was re-organized and frequent roll-calls were 
required ; from six to seven hundred White Mountain Indians were 
allowed to leave the hot valleys of the Gila and San Carlos rivers 
for their old homes in the White Mountains; conferences were held 
with disgruntled Indians and as far as possible their fears were 
allayed concerning the purpose of the United States to disarm 
them and remove them from Arizona; and preparations were made 
for an active campaign against the hostiles for it was reported to 
him that new attacks from the hostiles were already planned. 

Early in March, 1883, two parties of hostiles left their strong- 
hold in the Sierra Madre mountains of Mexico, one under Geronimo 
raiding Sonora to gain stock, the other under Chato crossing into 
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the United States to gain ammunition. During the six days or 
less that Chato’s party was in Arizona, at least nine men were 
killed along their trail which measured nearly four hundred miles. 
They safely eluded pursuit but the raid was a costly one to them. 
Not only did the Apaches acquire but little ammunition but also 
one of their number deserted and made his way to San Carlos. 
There he was arrested and later he became the guide who led the 
troops to the Indian stronghold in the Sierra Madre mountains. 

Having orders to proceed “regardless of departmental or na- 
tional lines” General Crook himself proceeded to Mexico to consult 
with the authorities there. In both Chihuahua and Sonora he 
found hearty co-operation and plans were made for movements 
against the hostiles. 

Leading his command, General Crook crossed the roughest 
country imaginable, entered the “impregnable stronghold” com- 
pletely surprising the Indians. After a furious fight the camps 
and their contents were captured: five half-grown girls and young 
boys were also taken. Through them communication was had with 
the rest of the tribe. The result was an unconditional surrender 
of these hostiles with their chiefs Geronimo, Chato, Bonito, Loco, 
Natchez and Kan-tin-no. These were taken to San Carlos and 
at their own request runners were sent out urging what others were 
scattered in the mountains to follow and surrender themselves. 


The final outbreak and surrender.—After this for a period of 
more than two years Arizona and New Mexico had rest from war- 
fare. That there would never be another Apache outbreak was 
confidently expected by General Crook and others in authority. 
But the memory of past wrongs was still fresh in their minds and 
confidence in the faith and justice of the government was not yet 
fully established. Then as added fuel to the smoldering flames came 
some difficulty over the making of tiswin, the native Apache intoxi- 
cant. For whatever reason or combination of reasons it may be, in 
May, 1885, Geronimo, Mangus, Nana, Natchez and Chihuahua, with 
less than fifty warriors and a double number of women and children, 
fled from the reservation trying to reach the safety of the mountains 
of Mexico ere the pursuing troops should overtake them. In this 
they were successful, but being hard-pressed even in those mountain 
fastnesses they again crossed into the United States. It began to 
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look as though the whole party would soon be captured or killed 
for their stock was almost exhausted. But Fortune gave them one 
more opportunity. By chance they came upon some of the best 
stock in the country, and helping themselves liberally to this un- 
expected gift, they made off again into Mexico. 

Though exasperated beyond measure at this new turn in events, 
the troops pushed south after the fugitives and succeeded in cap- 
turing all of the stock and supplies of the hostiles though they did 
not destroy the Indians themselves. A conference for the discus- 
sion of terms of surrender was called for the following day. Before 
break of day, the United States troops were inexcusably attacked 
by a Mexican force and Captain Crawford was wantonly slain. 
This again delayed the settlement for General Crook must needs 
join his command first. The surrender was finally agreed upon, 
but the Indians held themselves constantly vigilant both day and 
night as if prepared for attack. When matters were finally agreed 
upon, the command started for Fort Bowie from which place the 
Indians were to be sent to Florida. En route Geronimo and Nat- 
chez again became suspicious and with a party of thirty-six fled one 
night. 

The adverse criticism which had come to be General Crook’s 
portion was even more generously bestowed as the result of this 
latest flight. He requested relief from his command and General 
Miles was ordered to assume command of the department. 

Owing to war with the Yaquis, the Mexican government had 
been compelled to withdraw most of its forces from Sonora, leav- 
ing that people defenseless. Geronimo and his warriors assumed 
the offensive and made simultaneous attacks at three points in 
Sonora. They then invaded the United States again only to retreat 
south and west. Persistent pursuit and repeated losses led the 
Indians to urgently request that they be allowed to surrender to 
General Miles, the department commander. He joined his com- 
mand and terms of surrender were agreed upon. 

The prisoners were taken to Florida where Geronimo was put 
to sawing logs. After some time they were removed to Mt. Vernon, 
Alabama. Later they were again moved,—this time to Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, where they now live. Contrary to the terms of the sur- 
render, Geronimo did not see his family for two years. 

Thus ended the Apache struggle of three and a half centuries, 
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—a struggle marked by cruelty, hatred and cunning. When he 
laid down his arms and acknowledged defeat it was only because 
he lacked men and equipment to carry on the strife. Time alone 
will tell whether or not the white man has been the only one who 
has gained in the settlement, or whether in return for his wild 
freedom and tribal entity there has come to the Apache a greater 
gain in new and higher ideals and habits of life. His past is past 
and the future is largely a sealed book. 
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John H. Fonda's Explorations in the Southwest 


JOHN H. FONDA’S EXPLORATIONS IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST 


CARDINAL GOODWIN 


The purpose of this paper is to make known a practically over- 
looked explorer and trader in the Southwest. John H. Fonda’s 
“Reminiscences of Early Wisconsin” were dictated by him to the 
editor of the Prairie du Chien Courier, and appeared in that 
paper between February and May, 1858. In 1867 the editor of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society republished the narrative in vol- 
ume five of the Society’s Collections... The document is divided 
into twelve numbers. Number one, covering practically the first 
seven pages, contains the data relating to explorations and trade 
in the Southwest. The other numbers in the series deal with 
events pertaining to Wisconsin in particular with occasional ref- 
erences to incidents relating to the history of the Northwest. The 
purpose of the present writer is to call attention to the first num- 
ber in the series. 

It must be admitted that the account is not altogether satis- 
factory. It is taken from the reminiscences of an old man who 
drew largely upon his memory for the information set down in 
the document. It is a narrative, too, which he evidently found 
great pleasure in relating on many occasions during the declin- 
ing years of a long life. The part of the document summarized 


‘See the Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, V, 205-284. The 
following note is placed at the head of the document by the editor, and 
is self-explanatory: 

“The following series of historical papers were written by the editor 
of the Prairie du Chien Courier, as dictated by the aged pioneer, whose 
name they bear, and appeared in that paper, commencing with the num- 
ber of February 15, 1858, and extending into May following. ‘We would 
advise all,’ says the editor, ‘to read the Early Reminiscences, as they are 
extremely interesting, and contain many historical facts, that will pay 
for the time spent in perusal. The subject of these sketches has been in 
the West for over forty years, and thirty years a resident of Prairie du 
Chien. He has lived to see most of the early pioneers carried to the 
grave. His life has been an eventful one, abounding in incidents of 
travel, camp and field, that will prove interesting to our readers. They 
are as correct and truthful as memory can make them. 

“Mr. Fonda was born in Watervliet, Albany county, N. Y., and is still 
residing in Prairie du Chien. We have the high authority of the vener- 
able Rev. Alfred Brunson, of Prairie du Chien, for assuring the reader 
that ‘Mr. Fonda’s narrative is as reliable as anything of the kind given 
from memory.’ ” 
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here is by no means as complete as the student would like to have 
it. There are annoying hiatuses and exasperating omissions. 
There are incidents barely mentioned concerning which much is 
to be written before our knowledge of the history of the South- 
west is complete. But with all its faults there appear to be three 
reasons which justify calling attention to the document in the 
SOUTHWESTERN HiIstTortcaL QUARTERLY. First, it contains in- 
formation which is valuable to students of southwestern history: 
second, it is taken from a source which investigators in the field 
might pass unnoticed; and third, it is given in that source under 
a heading which has resulted in its being overlooked by those who 
have worked in the history of the Southwest. In the following 
account a summary of trade and explorations in the Southwest as 
given by Fonda himself is presented almost entirely in his own 
words. An attempt has been made to point out obvious and prob- 
able errors of fact. 

It was probably in the spring or early summer of 1819 when 
Fonda joined a company that was leaving Watervliet in Albany 
County, New York, for Texas. They proceeded to Buffalo and 
from there by boat to Cleveland. Thence they journeyed south 
through Ohio to Cincinnati, from which place they floated down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers on flat boats to Natchez. Here 
the boats were traded for horses, a covered wagon, and a team of 
mules. Having provided themselves with a complete outfit and 
buried one of the members of the party who had died from an 
attack of yellow fever, they were ferried across the Mississippi by 
an old trader “who charged an exorbitant price for his services— 
so much so, that I remember the company went on without pay- 
ing him.” 

If they traveled directly west from Natchez as Fonda claims 
they reached the Red River southeast of Natchitoches, and must 
have passed the latter on their way up that stream. They ascended 
the Red River to Fort Towson, in the southeastern part of the 
present State of Oklahoma. Here they camped near a small 
stream which Fonda says was called Le Bontte Run,? and the 
emigrants utilized the time to rest and to perfect their plans. 
They finally determined “to settle on the prairie land near what 

*Fort Towson is on Gates Creek (Century Atlas), a small stream which 


flows into the Red River near the mouth of the Kiamichi river. This 
was undoubtedly the stream which Fonda calls Le Bontte Run. 
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they called the Cross Timbers, a tract of country watered by 
numerous streams, well timbered, and with soil of the richest 
qualities.” And continuing Fonda says: “But the novelty of 
the journey, promised at the start, had been sobered down to a 
stern reality during the last six months, and instead of accom- 
panying the party into the then Mexican territory, I remained 
with a Scotchman who had taken a Choctaw squaw for a wife, 
and kept a trading post on the head waters of the Sabine River. 
With this Scotchman I stayed during the winter of 1819, and in 
the spring of 1820, went down to New Orleans, with five voy- 
ageurs, to get a keel-boat load of goods for the Scotch trader, who 
had entrusted me with the business, for he took a liking to me, 
and knew no other person in whom he could put as much confi- 
dence. The Red River was a narrow, crooked, turbid stream, 
steep banks on either side, and filled with snags; but the winter 
rains had swollen it, so we floated down without accident.” 

Here Fonda spent “eight or ten weeks” collecting merchandise 
and trying to keep the French voyageurs out of trouble. They 
“would go to some of the low dance houses in the town, and spree 
all night, which made them useless all the next day; so in one or 
two instances I was obliged to hire creoles to assist in loading 
goods that have been brought to the river.” 

One evening after the boat had been finally loaded and the men 
had pretty well recovered from the spree of the previous night 
Fonda gave orders to move up stream, but they refused to obey. 
On the night of that particular day “there was to be a grand 
fandango” in town to which the men had determined to go. As 
a result Fonda was compelled to remain on board the boat all 
night as guard. 


Next morning the men came staggering in, and threw them- 
selves down on the rolls of calico and blankets, where they slept 
until afternoon. About two o’clock they had all got up, and were 
preparing some food, when I gave them to understand that we 
must start at sundown. They gave no answer, and, having ate, 
they went to sleep again. 

As the sun was going out of sight, I roused the men, directing 
them to get out the tow-line, poles, and to run up stream. They 
paid no attention to what I said, but gathered around one of their 
number, a big half-breed, who insolently told me that it would 
be impossible for us to ascend Red River, because of the high 
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water and the strong current at this season of the year. I knew 
the fellow was lying, for I had seen the river the last summer, 
and knew that if we had any trouble it would be from low water. 
And I was obliged to give the man a severe whaling, tying his 
hands and feet, and threatening the others with a similar dose, 
before they would go to their duty. 

The men worked steadily that night, part of the time towing 
and poling, and sometimes taking advantage of the eddies in the 
lea of projecting points. The big half-breed begged to be re- 
leased the next morning, and made no more trouble during the 
trip. The boat soon entered Red River, where we found sufficient 
water to float us, but had to make a number of portages before 
reaching what is called La Grange, a small French settlement 
(the French claimed all west of the Mississippi in those days), 
but the men did not offer to leave at this point, for they paid 
strict obedience to me since [I punished their leader, and were 
growing more respectful each day as we approached the end of 
our journey. 

We started in June, and had been gone three months, and it 
being September, I was anxious to get back, for the goods were 
much needed at the trading post. 

On the 23d of September (I kept a journal), we were met about 
twenty miles below the trader’s block-house by one of his half- 
breed sons, who had come to take command of the keel-boat and 
crew, so I might go ahead and give in my report of the trip, 
before the boat-men had a chance to make any of their usual 
complaints. This custom was undoubtedly a good one, though I 
did not take advantage of it to the detriment of the men, but 
gave a favorable report of everything. When the boat arrived, 
Mons. Jones, as the eld Scotchman was called, met them as they 
landed, praised the men for their faithfulness, and paid them 
what little might be due them, giving to each a trifling present. 
Now, I had observed while acting as clerk the previous winter, 
that a few beads, paints or cheap calicoes, would purchase many 
valuable furs; and after going down with the bale of skins, I had 
learned how, after receiving the cargo of goods, that a considerable 
sum was placed to my employer’s credit, which made the fur 
trade appear very profitable in my eyes. So I readily agreed to 
receive what wages were due me, in goods, hoping to make a large 
profit on them. The old Scotchman did not seem overpleased 
with the goods I had selected by his direction; however, he paid 
me with some of them. 

And thus ended my connection with the first and last expedi- 
tion that I ever accompanied on Red River, or the lower Missis- 
sippi, and also the detailed account of it, which is as correct as 
memory will allow me to relate. 
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Throughout the fall and winter of 1820 Fonda says that he 
clerked for the Scotchman but that he had very few opportuni- 
ties to sell goods on his own account. His employer had been “an 
engage of the Hudson Bay Fur Company, and was exceedingly 
grasping, and would not let me buy fur on private account, any- 
where near the trading post.” In order to find a market where 
he could carry on trade with the Indians without coming into 
(lirect competition with his employer, he made “several excursions 
among the Shawnee and Osage Indians, from whom I got a few 
packs of valuable fur.* But, though there was an excitement 
about a trader’s life that had a charm for me, yet often, when 
camped by a sheltered spring, ambition would whisper, ‘You have 
another mission to fulfill” ” 

Following these whisperings of ambition occurs a leap of two 
years in the narrative. In the spring of 1823, “soon after the 
grass was well up,” Fonda left for Santa Fé, “along with two 
fellows who had come up from New Orleans.” He rode a “mus- 
tang colt” and placed his “trappings on board an old pack-mule.” 
They traveled west “to the source of the Red River, through the 
Comanche country, north to the forks of the Canadian River 
where we took the old Santa Fe trail, which led us over and 
through the southern spur of the Rocky Mountains, to Santa Fe, 
where we arrived without any of those thrilling adventures, or 
Indian fights, that form the burden of many travelers’ stories.” 

They saw no Indians at all except a party of “Kioways” with 
whom Fonda tried to carry on trade. 

The exact route which Fonda took from the source of the Red 


‘During the month of May, 1819, Thomas Nuttall had made a trip 
from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to the mouth of the Kiamichi river. He 
had come with Major Bradford and a company of soldiers who, in obedi- 
ence to orders which Bradford had received from Washington, were to re- 
move the white settlers from “the territory occupied by the Osages, the 
Kiamichi river being now chosen as the line of demarcation.” 

Nuttall says there were supposed to be twenty families of whites liv- 
ing at the mouth of the Kiamichi and twelve “at Pecan Point, a few 
miles down Red River.” Many of them were a “very bad lot of. set- 
tlers,” having “the worst moral character imaginable, being many of 
them renegades from justice.” See Thomas Nuttall, A Journal of travel 
into the Arkansas Territory during the year 1819, with occasional ob- 
servations on the manners of the aborigines, Philadelphia, 1821, ch. IX, 
particularly pp. 206-222. The edition cited here is in Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Vol. XIII. 

These white settlers had been removed then before Fonda came into 
the country. 
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River to Santa Fé is difficult to determine. Of course he did not 
reach the forks of the Canadian if he went to the source of the 
Red River and there turned north. The forks of the Canadian 
are almost north of Fort Towson, the point from which he started. 
He is probably referring to the forks made by the union of the 
Mustang Creek with the Canadian River in northwestern Tevas.* 
It is equally certain that he did not strike the Santa Fé trail at 
the point where it crossed the Canadian River. He doubtless 
reached the Canadian River when he turned north from the Red 
at the mouth of Mustang Creek as already indicated or at the 
mouth of Major Long’s Creek. Here he probably came upon “the 
much frequented Indian trail crossing the creek, from the west, 
and following down along the east bank,’”® to which Long refers. 
This he probably thought was the Santa Fé trail. If he took the 
route thus indicated he went west along the Canadian finally 
reaching the San Miguel, whence he followed the Santa Fé trail 
to Santa Fé, 

Soon after arriving in Santa Fé Fonda lost track of his travel- 
ing companions. He then went te Taos, where he spent the win- 
ter of 1823 and 1824. Here he found a village in which the 
“houses were all one story high, and built of clay or large gray 
brick.” The inhabitants were Spaniards, Mexicans, “Indians, a 
mixed breed,” and a few trappers. The town was a “lively win- 
tering place, and many were the fandangoes, frolics, and fights 
which came off” during the winter. 

By May, 1824, Fonda had become thoroughly disgusted with 
Taos and its inhabitants, “for the latter were a lazy, dirty, igno- 

‘The map used in this instance is that of Department of Interior, Gen- 
eral Land Office; United States, including Territories and Tnsular Pos- 
sessions, 1918. There are some maps which give the Big Blue Creek as 
the principal fork of the Canadian at this point. ‘Cf. Department of In- 
terior, United States Geological Survey, 1914, and the map in the Cen- 
tury Atlas. 

‘Edwin James (compiler), Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to 
the Rocky Mountains. performed in the years 1819 and 1820, by order of 
the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the command of Major 
Stephen H. Long, 2 Vols., Philadelphia, 1823. II, 94. Continuing, Long 
says this “trace consisted of more than twenty parallel paths, and bore 
sufficient marks of having been recently traveled, affording an explana- 
tion of the cause of the alarming scarcity of game we had for some time 
experienced. We supposed it to be the road leading from the Pawnee 
Piqua village, on Red River, to Santa Fe.” 

Long had passed through this country in August, 1820. His route 


from here east into the Arkansas territory, however, was north of that 
over which Fonda traveled in 1823. 
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rant set, and, as a whole, possessed less honor than the beggarly 

Winnebagoes about Prairie du Chien, at the present time” (1858). 
Leaving Taos Fonda returned to Santa Fé where he found a 
company of traders who were preparing to cross the plains to Mis- 
sourl. He soon became acquainted with a man by the name of 
Campbell, who was a merchant from St. Louis. The latter en- 
gaged the explorer “to oversee the loading and unloading of his 
three wagons, whenever it was necessary to cross a stream, which 
frequently happened.” 

The trip from Santa Fé to St. Louis proved to be “a hard jour- 
ney,” and one that Fonda “never cared to repeat.” The “caravan 
of wagons, cattle, oxen, horses, mules left Santa Fé in good con- 
dition,” but many of them died before the company reached the 
Missouri River—-the animals from thirst and exhaustion, and the 
men from sickness and disease. The survivors reached St. Louis 
in October, “which place I saw for the first time, and Campbell 
having no further need of my services paid me in hard Mexican 
dollars, and I left him.” 

Fonda’s estimate of the country through which they passed is 
interesting in view of the comments made by other explorers who 
had passed through parts of the same region at an earlier period. 
He thought “that the barren country, east of the Canadian River, 
would, at some day, prove valuable. It is rich in minerals. The 
ground in some places was covered with pieces of crustated sub- 
stance, that tasted like saleratus. There were several springs of 
a voleanic nature.’ 

The data which Fonda gives for his journey from Santa Fé to 
Missouri are doubtless correct. There was an expedition which 
reached the Missouri River in the fall of 1823 at about the time 
Fonda says he arrived there, but the description which he gives 
does not fit this particular company. He refers to a “caravan of 
wagons, cattle, oxen, horses, and mules.” Wagons were probably 

“For Long’s wholesale condemnation of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, west of Missouri, and south of the forty-ninth parallel, see 
Long’s “Account of an expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” in Thwaites, Harly Western Travels, 1748-1846, XVII, 147, 148. 
For an estimate somewhat similar to Fonda’s made by a man who ex- 
plored in the Southwest between the period of Long’s and Fonda’s ex- 
plorations, see The Journal of Jacob Fowler, narrating an adventure from 
Arkansas through the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and 


New Mexico to the sources of the Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-22. Coues 
ed., New York. 1898. 
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not used by the company of 1823.7 In fact, wagons were not ex- 
tensively used in the Santa Fé trade before 1824. The expedition 
which went out from Franklin, Missouri, in May of that year 
consisted of eighty-one men, one hundred and fifty-six horses and 
mules, twenty-three wagons, and carried about $30,000 worth of 
merchandise.* Among the members of the party were M. M. 
Marmaduke, who later became governor of Missouri, and Augustus 
Storrs, who went to Santa Fé as United States consul in 1825, 
both of whom have left accounts of the expedition which are cited 
below. The members of this same company with whom Fonda 
returned arrived in Franklin, Missouri, on September twenty- 
ninth, after an absence of four months and ten days.® This would 
make it possible for him to have reached St. Louis in the early 
part of October, the month during which he claims to have ar- 
rived in that city. 

‘Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, 
3 Vols., New York, 1902, II, 505. 

SAnswers of Augustus Storrs of Missouri to certain queries upon the 
origin, present state, and future prospect, of trade and intercourse be- 
tween Missouri and the internal provinces of Mexico, propounded by the 
Hon. Mr. Benton, Washington, 1825. In U. S. Does., 18th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., Doc. No. 7, p. 3. See also Chittenden, The American Fur Trade 
of the Far West, Il, 505. 


*Tbid., 7, and M. M. Marmaduke, Journal on the Santa Fe trail, pub- 
lished in the “Missouri Historical Review” for October, 1911, pp. 1-10. 
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TEXAS IN 1820 
TRANSLATED BY MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 


REPORT ON THE BARBAROUS INDIANS OF THE PROVINCE OF 
TEXAS? 


BY JUAN ANTONIO PADILLA 


These Indians, who are scattered over the immense territory 
lying between the 27th and 45th degrees north latitude and from 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the Province of New Mexico, 
are known by different names. In obedience to superior orders, 
I describe their customs, habits, and modes of life, giving a con- 
cise statement of each one of the best known tribes, to whom is 
given the title of nations; and, for greater clearness, I will divide 
them into friendly and hostile groups. 


Friendly Nations 


The friendly nations are the Caddé, or Cadodachos, Yuganis, 
Nacogdochitos, Aizes, Vidaizes, Alibamé, Conchaté, Chaté, Chata 
Orcoquisac, Nacazil, Cocos, Sn. Pedro, Texas, Quichas, and 
Nadacos. 

In this tribe, there is a leader or chief called a Gran Cadé, 
whom nearly all the friendly nations recognize as a superior. 
This office is usually hereditary, and holds its titles or commis- 
sions con medalla ever since the time when Louisiana was a Span- 
ish possession. Considering the fact that they are heathens, the 
moral customs of these natives are good, since they are not am- 
hbitious like the Comanches nor deceitful like the Lipanes. They 
live by farming and hunting. From the former industry they 
obtain large quantities of corn, beans, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables which are sufficient for their families: and from the lat- 
ter they obtain a large supply of furs from the bear, the deer, the 
beaver, the otter. and other animals. These they carry to Natchi- 
toches and exchange for carbines, munitions, merchandise, tobacco, 
and firewater, of which they are very fond. Their houses are of 
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straw, some are of wood, but all are well built. They enjoy so- 
cial intercourse, dislike theft, and treat Spaniards well, entertain- 
ing them in their houses and aiding them in every possible man- 
ner. They are faithful in keeping their contracts; for the mer- 
chants of Natchitoches advance them munitions, trifles, and 
liquors at a good rate of exchange for furs. For all these they 
pay punctually, in spite of the fact that there are among them 
foreigners who come from Natchitoches and other points of the 
United States for the purpose of trading their wares to the said 
Indians for their products. Still, there are some swindlers and 
scoundrels who do not pay the debts they contract. Their lan- 
guage, like that of all barbarians, consists of a small number of 
words. They use signs and gestures with the spoken word. The 
dialect is difficult and almost identical with that of nearly all the 
friendly nations—they themselves alone know how to distinguish 
the different dialects. Their knowledge is reduced to a small 
number of ideas so that they can barely judge of the present; 
and, although they remember the ‘past, they scarcely ever provide 
for the future for the purpose of bettering their situation and 
of becoming more civilized. But due to their continuous trade 
with foreigners, it seem that they should not be called absolutely 
barbarous or savages. They, of all the Indians, perhaps, are the 
most civilized. They have no recognized religion, and it may be 
said that they are idolaters on account of the superstitions they 
make use of individually and at their dances and festivities. 
They have an idea of God, and confess him to be the author of 
all creation. But their errors, resulting from these false ideas in- 
herited from their ancestors, are many. Only the light of the 
gospel, spread by the holy zeal of the priests dedicated to this 
benevolent work can destroy them. They marry by contract with 
ridiculeus ceremonies. When a man’s wife dies, he marries again. 
They have a knowledge of many medicinal herbs which they use 
for wounds and other accidents with good results; although, in 
their method of cures, there is always present superstition and 
excesses, At their dances, they drink great quantities of fire- 
water—-some of them drinking until they tumble over. In these 
gatherings, there are never lacking some disorders resulting in 
personal injuries because of their drunkenness. They raise hogs, 
chickens, and dogs, and have horses and mules to make their 
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journeys and hunting trips. This tribe is composed of about two 
thousand persons of all classes and sexes. Because of the com- 
merce they have with foreigners, many of them have learned the 
French language, and a few the Spanish, poorly pronounced. 
They pierce their noses and wear pendant silver ornaments of dif- 
ferent kinds. They shave a part of their heads with razors, and 
paint their faces with vermillion and charcoal. They live in the 
neighborhood of the Spanish Lagoon, a very large, navigable lake 
connected with the Colorado river of Natchitoches, and extending 
almost to Vallupier, a settlement of Frenchmen, located on a 
small arroyo of this name, but which is subject to Spain. At the 
present time they are in the Neutral Ground. 


Yuganis 


The Yuganis, who live to the east of Nacogdoches, on the 
Neches river, at a distance of about thirty leagues, have the same 
customs and inclinations as the Cadé. They differ from them in 
being a little darker and in shaving their beards in streaks with 
lancets, using charcoal. It is a small tribe not exceeding 150 
persons. They live by hunting and planting grains. They are 
poorer than the Cadé. They are very sociable Indians and very 
decile and primitive. 

Nacogdochitos 

The Nacogdochitos are near neighbors of the Yuganis, living 
on the same river, Neches. They are very much like the latter 
except in the streaks they make on their faces. They are much 
more given to drunkenness than the Yuganis, and consequently 
much poorer; although they do not fail on this account to till 
the soil, to construct houses, and to hunt. They number about 
two hundred. 

Aizes 

The Aizes live toward the northeast upon the arroyo Atoyak 
and about twelve leagues from Nacogdoches. They are very much 
like the Cadé, differing from them only in language and in the 
manner of shaving their heads. They number about three hun- 
dred Indians. They pierce their noses and paint their faces with 
vermillion. They are fond of the Spaniards. 
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Vidaizes 


The Vidaizes live on the Trinity, below the abandoned village 
of the same name, about fifteen leagues to the east a little to the 
south. They number about three hundred Indians. They go 
down to Natchitoches to exchange their furs. They cultivate the 
soil. They treat the Spaniards well when visiting in their pueblos. 
Their customs are like those of the Cado. 


Alibamé 


The Alibamé live in three pueblos in the same direction on the 
said river at no great distance from the Vidaizes. They number 
about six hundred Indians. They are liberal and industrious and 
indulge in hunting, by which they gain their livelihood. They 
go down to Nacogdoches with their furs which they exchange 
like the other Indians. They use firewater, and paint their faces. 
They are kind, and their customs and inclinations are not bar- 
barous; although they are superstitious like the other Indians. 


Conchaté 


The Conchaté live further down on the same river and toward 
the east. They number about five hundred Indians. Their cus- 
toms and inclinations differ in no way from those of the other 
tribes referred to, although they are found to be more given to 
the use of firewater. Some of them are seen to be gayly adorned 
with the plumage of birds on their heads, dressed in flowered 
chintz shirts, their faces painted with vermillion, and with silver 
pendants hanging from their noses. They have considerable trade 
and are great hunters without neglecting to cultivate the soil. 
They trade in furs with the foreigners from whom they receive 
merchandise and other things they may need. 


Chaté y Chata 


The Chaté and Chata, who live on the Sabine river, not very 
far from the sea, look very much like the Conchaté so far as 
adornment goes. They are also given to drunkenness. Many of 
them know French. Their customs are like those of the Cadoé. 
Their trade in furs, with the foreigners, is considerable. These 
people, who live very near neighbors to each other, number about 
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eight hundred persons. They till the soil and live in houses of 
wood. 
Orcoqnisac 

The Orcoquisae are located at the mouth of the Trinity river. 
They number about three hundred Indians. They resemble the 
Yuganis; although they do not streak their faces. Their occupa- 
tions are limited to hunting and farming. They go down to the 
seashore from whence they secure the fragments of ships and 
other things cast up by the sea. They know how to manage a 
canoe, and they are excellent swimmers. They carry their furs 
to Carcashi and Oppelousiés to exchange with foreigners who live 
in those settlements, which are under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and which are not far from the coast. Their cus- 
toms are very good, although idolatrous. They performed many 
services for the troops who were stationed at Atascocito, also called 
Orcoquisac, until the year 1812, when the frontier was abandoned. 


Nacazil 


The Nacazil live on the Neches river near the lagoons where 
it empties into the sea. They number about two hundred. Their 
customs are simple. They are fond of hunting and of farming. 
They frequent the sea coast and visit Atascocito when troops are 
stationed there. They are skilled in the management of canoes, 
and they go in them to Oppelousdés and Carcashti' with their 
products. They drink all kinds of liquors, of which they are very 
fond. 

Cocos 

The Cocos, who number about four hundred, seldom leave the 
coast between Bahia de Matagorda and the mouth of the Brazos 
river where they live without any fixed habitation. They live 
on fish and wild game; and, because of the little traffic they have 
with foreigners, they are without necessities and ornaments. How- 
ever, they trade with the neighboring tribes. Their customs are 
not very different from those of the other Indians. By nature, 
they are tractable. They look like the Yuganis. 


Sn. Pedro 


The Sn. Pedro Indians live on the Trinity river above the 
abandoned village of this name, to the northeast, about twenty 
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leagues. They plant crops and hunt. They have good inclina- 
tions and simple customs. They do not shave their faces, al- 
though they cut their hair in such a way as to make them differ- 
ent from the Texas Indians, their neighbors. They rarely go 
down to Natchitoches, but there is no lack of foreigners who carry 
merchandise to the pueblos. They are but little addicted to fire- 
water. They are liberal and generous with what they have. They 
build their houses of straw because it is easier than wood. But 
their houses are large and usually neat. This tribe consists of 


about five hundred persons. 


Texas 


The Texas are near neighbors of the Sn. Pedro Indians, liv- 
ing on the said river and in the same direction. There is a great 
similarity between these two tribes and the difference can scarcely 
be distinguished, except by the way they cut their hair and by 
the name. They number about four hundred Indians. They are 
fond of hunting, but they till the soil. They are like their neigh- 
bors, the Sn. Pedro Indians, and rarely go down to Natchitoches. 


Quichas 


The Quichas live toward la Tortuga, which is in a northerly 
direction, about fifty leagues from Trinidad. They differ but 
little from the Texas and the Sn. Pedro Indians. They employ 
themselves in farming and in hunting wild animals. They are 
in the habit of going to Trinidad, but their usual trips are made 
to Natchitoches, although foreigners do not fail to come to their 
pueblos because it is on the road to the Comanches and Tehuac- 
anos. They number about eight hundred Indians. 


Nadacos 


The Nadacos live on the Sabine river above the Chaté and the 
Chata Indians, and near the Cadé. They number about two hun- 
dred Indians. They are darker than the latter and some of them 
shave their faces in streaks. They plant considerable crops and 
are hunters. They have a close friendship with the Cadé, whom 
they ordinarily accompany on their hunting trips. They are 
primitive and humane. They are given to the use of firewater 
because of their extensive trade with foreigners. 
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All these tribes, who live in the wooded region which lies be- 
tween the Trinity river and the frontier of the United State, 
preserve reciprocally an inviolable peace and a perfect harmony. 
They, however, are strongly built, well developed, brave, and vig- 
orous. They resist fatigue and the extremes of that changeable 
climate at all seasons; for they are accustomed to it. They have 
the particular distinction of not having joined the faction of the 
traitor Bernardo Gutiérrez, when, at the head of the Anglo- 
Americans and accursed Spaniards, he invaded the Province of 
Texas, having previously sent Spanish and French emissaries 
among them; that is, with the exception of the Conchaté who, 
with one hundred Indians of this nation, aided the traitors to 
carry the war in Bahia del Espiritu Santo and later at the battle 
of Rosillo; but when Gutiérrez’s army had taken the plaza of 
Bexar and had beheaded the Spanish leaders and other officials, 
the Conchaté retired to their pueblos. 

The ordinary dress of these nations is deer skins which they 
themselves tan. They also wear shirts of chintz or flowered goods. 
Their wives dress in the same way. Some of them have married 
foreignesrs. They are not so dirty nor so ugly. They might 
even pass as handsome, if they should be given a good and care- 
ful education—particulary the 


FHlostile Tribes 


The hostile tribes are the Comanches, the Lipan, the Tancahues, 
the Tahuayases, the Tahuacanos, and the Aguajes. They are scat- 
tered over the plains which lie between the neighborhood of New 
Mexico and the Province of Texas. The first three are wander- 
ing tribes, and the others live in fixed settlements on the rivers 
of Brazos de Dios and Colorado de Natchitoches. In their cus- 
toms, they are very different from the tribes on the frontier: al- 
though, like the Indians, they farm and hunt. 


Comanches 


The Comanches, who are the most numerous and who cover the 
greater part of that vast region toward the north, are treacher- 
ous, revengeful, sly, untrustworthy, ferocious, and cruel, when 
victorious; and cowardly and low, when conquered. They are in- 
clined towards rapine and murder of their fellow-beings, spar- 
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ing the lives of the young and of the women in order that they 
may teach their wicked customs to the former and satisfy their 
lust with the latter. Like cowards, they mutilate the bodies of 
the dead and, sometimes, they eat their prisoners after torturing 
them to death. They are inconstant in their friendships and 
break their contracts for any cause. They are perfidious and 
disloyal. They love their liberty so much that they will not bear 
servitude; and to have peace with them it is necessary to sub- 
due them by arms. It is certain that they are not reducible to 
the Catholic religion. Their ordinary food is the buffalo and 
other animals of the chase. They also eat horses and mules 
[even] when not forced to. They never plant any crops. Their 
sole occupation is hunting and war. The rest of the time they 
spend in idlenesss and crime. They live a wandering life and 
when they remain in one place it is only for ten or twelve days 
while their animals are grazing the land bare and they them- 
selves are driving away all the game. Although there are chiefs 
among them, that is, one in each pueblo, who understands war, 
they respect and obey him when they wish, without noting him 
particularly. And if they follow him to war, it is because of the 
love they have for murder and theft. They preserve no order 
or formality in leaving him or in following him. And, although 
they also have certain battles in their pueblos, it is for the pur- 
pose of inciting them to war since that is the desire which dom- 
inates them. They have many wives, as many as each Indian can 
support. Some of them have as many as eight. They are not 
clean. They wear only a breechclout. For the rest, they go al- 
most naked. Only in the winter do they cover themselves with 
buffalo skins, which they have tanned themselves. They have 
great skill in arranging their hair with paints and oils, adding 
to the mixture some artificial braids of horse hair tied with 
strands of cloth which almost reach to the ground. The greatest 
insult you can offer a Comanche is to pull his braids. They 
know no religion except idolatry with all the superstitions which 
the devil has suggested to them through their witches or magi- 
cians, who are not lacking among them. Their riches consist in 
the possession of good horses and arms, which they will not sell, 
even though they be paid an exorbitant price. They do not lack 
silver ornaments such as jeweled swords, and ornaments from 
bridles, which they steal in their expeditions and campaigns. 
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They have never made so many of these as in the last year, due 
entirely to the encouragement given them by the foreigners and 
certain perverse Spaniards because of their covetousness, to the 
detriment of the provinces, as is to be explained. 

Up to the year 1811, the Comanches were not so well armed, 
nor so war-like, nor had they penetrated into places where they 
are now seen. The revolution which broke out in the center of 
the kingdom, at that time, came to the ears of those Indians; 
and, since they are of a war-like nature, changeable, and treach- 
erous, it was easy to seduce them from their allegiance to the 
legitimate authorities. They took advantage of the occasion when 
they saw the troops with other duties, and hastened to make war 
against the unarmed herdsmen and the peaceable settler, robbing, 
killing, and seizing prisoners. In these raids, they collected a 
great number of animals both horses and mules, leaving horror 
and devastation in this industry in the Province of Texas and 
on the frontiers of the other Provinces. At the same time that 
the Indians laid waste the haciendas and ranches, the foreigners 
and various rebel Spaniards, who escaped from the victorious army 
of our sovereign at Medina, introduced munitions and other 
things to exchange for animals, making a well worn road through 
the unsettled region towards Natchitoches. There were not lack- 
ing some Spaniards, still worse, who led them and incited them 
to kill and burn whatever came in their way. With such guides, 
they penetrated to the Villa del Norte de la Colonia where these 
Indians never had set foot before. There is no doubt that they 
laid waste the country and terrorized the inhabitants; but they 
were not always free from punishment by the troops, who have 
defended their frontier, and who gave them battle, recovering the 
horses they had stolen and killing many of their warriors. 

This nation is divided into the Yambaricas and the Yucanticas 
The former live to the north and west from the plains at the 
headwaters of the rivers to the region near New Mexico. I do 
not know the number of people they have. They rarely go to the 
coast. The Yucanticas live from the country of the Yambaricas 
to the region near Texas. They have ten or twelve pueblos gov- 
erned by the person most noted for bravery, intrepidity, and 
ferocity. Their number, counting both the western and northern 
branches, may be estimated at six hundred persons. They make 
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war against all the neighboring nations, and to free themselves 
from the Huasiis (who live farther to the north and whom we do 
not know), who are said to be exceedingly swift in a race, they use 
the device of cutting off their horses tails. At the present time, 
they are at peace with the Lipanes, who have always been their 
bitter enemies. 
Lipanes 

The Lipanes unite all the vices of the Comanches with those 
peculiar to themselves—the quality of being very astute and dar- 
ing in their hostile expeditions they have acquired from the long 
communication they have had with the Spaniards during times 
of peace. Therefore, to their natural barbarity, they add a con- 
siderable knowledge of the art of war. It has not been possible 
to induce them to live in fixed habitations. They love liberty 
and are greatly interested in their ideas of idolatry and heathen 
rites. They ordinarily live on game and wild fruits. They also 
eat horse meat when forced to do so. And, although they like 
Spanish cooking, they are not inclined to cultivate the soil. In 
times of peace, they live on the frontiers of Coahuila, Neuvo 
Reyno [de Ledén] and Colonia [de Nueva Santander], pitching 
their camps as far as the Province of Texas. Many of them 
have learned to speak Castillian; although with a poor pronunci- 
ation, but they understand it very well. Their commerce is lim- 
ited to tanned deer and buffalo skins which they paint with great 
skill. They also sell horses and mules which they take in their 
rounds-ups. They have many wives like the Comanches. They 
are given to lust and bestiality. This nation amounts to some- 
thing like seven hundred of all ages and sexes. Many of them 
have learned to play cards, which they do with great skill. 


Tancahues 


The Tancahues live a wandering life on the margins of the 
Guadalupe, San Marcos, Colorado, and Brazos. In customs, in- 
clinations, and modes of living, they are very similar to the 
Comanches and the Lipanes, of whom they are sometimes enemies. 
They are not so warlike as those Indians, but they are not en- 
tirely lacking in valor and disposition te carry on offensive war- 
fare and to defend themselves. However, on the other hand, they 
are lazier and greater knaves—from this arises their want and 
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misery. They are but little inclined to the chase. They live 
mostly on wild fruits and fish. Their commerce is exceedingly 
meager because of their laziness and their scant traffic with for- 
eigners. They are not so ferocious as the Comanches. They do 
not exceed five hundred in numbers. They are idolatrous and 
superstitious, and have many wives. They paint their faces and 
arms so as to form different figures, cutting themselves with 
lancets, and using charcoal. At present they are peaceable be- 
cause of the war they are engaged in with the other nations. 


Tahuacanos 


The Tahuacanos live on the banks of the Brazos, on fixed set- 
tlements, towards the northeast, about ninety leagues from Bexar. 
They resemble other barbarians in their moral customs, but they 
differ widely from them in other things. They cultivate the soil 
from which they gather an abundance of fruits upon which they 
live, together with the products of the chase to which they are 
also inclined. When they are at peace with the Spaniards, they 
receive them and treat them kindly. They are superstitious and 
lovers of idolatry. They have many wives. They make war 
against the Comanches over buffalo hunting, and against the 
Tancahues for stealing their crops. Their huts are of straw, but 
of good size and clean and well shaped. They number about 
eight hundred persons. They live in three pueblos. They trade 
with foreigners from whom they receive arms, ammunition, to- 
bacco, and other merchandise. This is why they are at war with 
the Spaniards. Their granaries are under ground. In them, they 
preserve their seeds for two years. They paint their arms and 
faces like the Tancahues, although they use different figures. 


Tahuayases 


The Tahuayases live on the river Colorado de Natchitoches, 
above this settlement. They do not differ very greatly from the 
Tahuacanos, whose customs and traits they share. Like the 
Tahuacanos, they cultivate the soil, and are fond of hunting by 
which they live. They make war against the Comanches and 
against other barbarous nations of the north. Their houses are 
like those of the Tahuacanos. Some are of wood. They are ac- 
customed to go down to Bexar. Besides, they trade with other 
nations. Some of these Indians are white, due to their mixture 
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with foreigners, who are accustomed to visit their pueblos by way 
of the Colorado de Natchitoches in order to trade in furs. They 
number a little over one thousand. 


Aguajes 


The Aguajes live to the north of the Tahuayases. They are 
much like the Comanches in customs and habits. They trade 
their furs to foreigners and never visit Bexar because of the dis- 
tance, and their occupation of war with the other hostile nations 
of the north. Their number reaches to a little more than eight 
hundred persons of all ages and sexes. 


[ Description of the Province of Texas] 


The Province of Texas, whose inhabitants are the barbarians 
and wild beasts, with the exception of the people of Sn. Antonio 
de Bexar and the Presidio of Bahia del Espiritu Santo, the only 
settlements of Spaniards and they are but small, is a spacious 
and extensive territory. It has many rivers to water it. The 
principal ones are the Guadalupe, Colorado, Brazos de Dios, Trin- 
idad, and Neches with the Sabine. Their are famous for their 
volume of water and length, along the course of which they re- 
ceive a great number of rivers, arroyos, and springs. All these 
rivers empty into the Gulf of Mexico at different points; and, al- 
though there are no ports, so-called, navigation and use, aided 
by industry, would make them so in fact. 

The land is extremely fertile. covered with all kinds of trees, 
especially from the Colorado river to the coast and the frontier 
of Natchitoches. There are immense forests of oaks, pines, cedars, 
and cypress of great size along the plains, for the mountain regions 
are unknown. It produces, in great abundance, all kinds of cul- 
tivated and wild plants, roses, and aromatic and medicinal plants, 
like the cisperina and others. In the woods of Nacogdoches, there 
is a tree from whose sap is secured sugar as good as that from 
the cane. On the banks of the Sabine there are chestnuts, pine- 
nuts, and other fruits. Medlar-trees are common and nuts are 
abundant. Near Bexar, they gather apricots of as good flavor as 
those under cultivation. In all the rivers, arroyos, and springs 
there are abundant quantities of fish and other products of differ- 
ent kinds. Fine pearls are found in some of them, and in all of 
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them there are the greatest commodities and advantages for the 
establishment of haciendas, and pueblos of great importance. 
Toward the north, on the Colorado river there are minerals known 
to the Indians but not worked. Cattle, horses, mules, irrigable 
and non-irrigable lands are afforded to the admiration of all who 
have seen them, but all under the domination of the barbarians. 
To the north of Bexar, and for a considerable distance, the cli- 
mate is very healthful because of the altitude of the country and 
the purity of the air. Toward the coast and frontier of Natchi- 
toches it is subject to chills because the country is so low, so cov- 
ered with vegetation—some of its being marshy—rainy at all 
times and especially during the rainy seasons. 

On the San Antonio river at Bexar there are four missions 
which the priests of la propaganda fide of the college at Zacatécas 
had held. They are Purisima Concepcién, San José, San Juan 
Capistrano, and San Francisco de Espada. 

That of Concepcion, distant one league from Bexar, has a 
church of hewn stone carefully constructed with arches, although 
it is is a bad condition because of damage by time. It has de- 
teriorated considerably because of the absence of the priests and 
natives. The buildings of the convent and the other offices are in 
the worst condition. Of other buildings, there remain only heaps 
of rubbish. This mission has a large irrigating ditch, although 
not in use now. With it they irrigated a considerable piece of 
land from which they gathered crops of all kinds. For three 
years some citizens of Bexar have been planting these labores, but 
without irrigation since their poverty will not permit the expense 
of rebuilding the dam and cleaning the ditch. But, because that 
land is so rich, they have not lost their labor. 

The mission of San José is one league from Concepcién. It 
has a chapel which is well built of hewn stone although it is dam- 
aged by time through lack of repair. It owns rich ornaments, 
sacred vases, and much silver set with jewels and ornaments. All 
these show its former splendor and riches. The convent has a 
portion which is threatened with ruin. As for the rest, some have 
fallen down and others are poorly repaired by certain vecinos 
agregados. There are also some casts among the descendants of 
the Indians who formerly inhabited it. It has a large irrigating 
ditch and a considerable quantity of farming land which is culti- 
vated with great success by these citizens. In this mission there 
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is no lack of priests, for it has usually been the residence of the 
president of all the missions. 

The mission of San Juan is a league from that of San José. 
Many vecinos agregados have lived in it for many years. The 
church is unfinished, although it has a chapel in which mass is 
said. Its buildings are almost demolished, and the best of them 
are in poor repair. It has an irrigating ditch and farm lands of 
which the settlers avail themselves. 

At an equal distance is the mission of Sn. Francisco de la 
Espada, settled by a small number of persons, as in the former 
cases. Its buildings are in a similar state. Although it is eleven 
years since the death of Fr. Pedro Noreno, the last priest it had, 
the water for irrigation is still abundant and the farm land con- 
ciderable in quantity and rich in quality. 

These four missions are in a state of decandence for lack of 
repair of the buildings. Each of them, at small cost, would sup- 
port a settlement of Spaniards if the lands, water, and ruined 
buildings were divided among those who would voluntarily present 
themselves as the first settlers. Nene of them have any Indian 
settlers, the principal object of their establishment. If there are 
any, they are but few in number and changed into casts by mix- 
ture with the settlers of Bexar. Those who are there have lived 
in the character of arrimados so that his Majesty has had to 
pay the stipend of the priests without securing the execution of 
his royal will which is the conversion of the Indians. 

From the settlement of these missions, there would follow the 
advantage of increasing the population of that deserted province. 
The troops would have better means for securing the supply of 
things they use, and the settlers would secure advancement. They 
would aid each other mutually in their work for the preservation 
of the missions and in the defense against the barbarians. 

Juan Antonio Padilla. 


Villa de Mier, December 27, 1819. 
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II. INSTRUCTIONS WHICH THE CONSTITUTIONAL AYUNTAMIENTO 
OF THE CITY OF SAN FERNANDO DE BEXAR DRAWS UP IN ORDER 
THAT ITS PROVINCIAL DEPUTY MAY BE ABLE TO MAKE 
SUCH REPRESENTATIONS, TAKE SUCH STEPS, AND 
PRESENT SUCH PETITIONS AS MAY BE CONDUCIVE 
TO THE HAPPINESS, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PROSPERITY OF ITS INHABITANTS" 


The length of this province, from north to south, is about 300 
leagues of known country from [the mouth of the] Nueces River 
to the ——---— in the Province of New Mexico. From east to 
west, it is about 200 leagues from the Medina to the known limits 
of the Province of Nueva Viscaya at its union with the United 
States. In this region are seen the finest and most copious 
springs, rivers, lakes, and lagoons, which water it and furnish life 
to a great number of wild but very useful products—to numerous 
herds of animals, cattle, buffalo, and other kinds of wild creatures, 
which furnish the greatest aid to subsistence, to a large number of 
wild horses, to countless animals of the chase, and to fish, woods, 
and other valuable products which promise the benefits of the best 
mineral ores ever seen. There are 3000 persons in the province. 

The settlements which the province contains in this spacious 
and extensive region are only the city of San Fernando de Bexar, 
its capital—to which are added the presidial company of Bexar, 
the flying squadron of San Carlos de Parras, and the four mis- 
sions—almost abandoned, since in three of them are no more 
than fifteen Spanish families, and none in the other; the presidio 
of Bahia del Espiritu Santo near which also there are two Indian 
missions, almost abandoned, since the Indians live in them only 
during the seasons which suit them—these are all located upon the 
San Antonio river withtn the short distance of fifty or sixty 
leagues to the southeast; and, finally, the advanced and deserted 
pueblo of Nacogdoches on the frontier of the United States toward 
the east. This is distant from the other settlements 180 leagues. 
The remainder of this extensive, immense, and spacious region 
composing the entire province is occupied by the different tribes 
of barbarous Indians, who, at all times, have been masters of the 
possessions and lives of the unfortunate inhabitants—but never 
with such tenacity and frequency as since the year 1813, at which 


*From the Bexar Archives, University of Texas. 
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time, after they had made away with the cattle, horses, and other 
property of the inhabitants within the space of a few days, kill- 
ing and capturing a considerable number of persons of all ages, 
conditions, and sexes, they continued menacing the interior of 
Coahuila, the colony of Nueva Santander, and a portion of the 
kingdom of Nuevo*Reyno de Ledén, in such a manner that the 
first of these and the four northern villas of the second suffered 
the same fate as Texas in regard to their property, although, 
without doubt, they have had a greater number murdered and 
captured among their citizens. And what nations are those who 
have occasioned such unheard of evils? They are no other than 
the Comanches and Lipanes. And we do not know the reason for 
such neglect and tolerance by the government in not suppressing 
them; because, if it is true that the Province of Texas needs for 
its security and that of the other Interior Provinces the total 
force of four or five thousand troops to guard the frontier of the 
United States, the coasts of the Bay of San Bernardo, and to 
repress the hostile nations which continue still to threaten it and 
who will frequent it again in the future for the same purpose, it 
seems an urgent necessity that it be given the following aid at 
once: 

1st. By means of a respectable and well-organized campaign, 
the two nations, the Comanches and the Lipanes, who have occa- 
sioned so many evils in the province during these last years, should 
be followed until they are exterminated or forced to an inviolable 
and lasting peace, managing, if possible, to intrust the expedi- 
tion to officials hardened to an active life, familiar with the coun- 
try, and experienced in the methods of making war against this 
kind of an enemy. There is no doubt that this would serve as 
an example to restrain the other nations who, in imitation of 
these or in union with them, have contributed to the destruction 
of the province. 

2d. The campaign concluded with the happy ending that we 
promise ourselves and have a right to expect if the troops assigned 
to it sect out mounted, equipped, and supplied with every neces- 
sity, it is fitting that there be established a line of presidios to 
guard this frontier, extending from the old presidio of San Saba 
to that of Nacogdoches, establishing them with the necessary force 
—one at the above mentioned point, San Saba, another at San 
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Xavier, another on the Brazos, another on the Tortuga, another 
on the Trinity, and the last at Nacogdoches on the frontier of 
the United States. It would be well for the Province of Coahuila 
to settle or protect—by means of one or two presidios—the un- 
settled or unprotected country from San Saba to the villa of San 
Fernando de Agua Verde, as much for its own safety as for that 
of the two remaining provinces, the Colony [of Nueva Santander | 
and Nuevo Leon. 

3d. This line established, it is proper that the coasts of the Bay 
of San Bernardo be protected by one or two presidios which could 
be, and should be, established at Atascocito and half way between 
the Brazos and the Colorado rivers. 

4th. For all these establishments, there are judged to be very 
indispensable and very necessary two thousand soldiers, with full 
pay and other necessary supplies, in order to attract to the settle- 
ment all kinds of people useful in these lands. 

5th. To all these new establishments, as advantageous as well 
as fitted for the peace and safety of this and the three neighbor- 
ing settlements [the settlers] should give assistance, in order that 
they may be effective, since they would be interested parties in the 
benefits which must accrue to them, contributing aid according 
to their means, so that in the future the evils which they are now 
suffering may not be experienced. [To all these new establish- 
ments], it is very advisable that there be sent out as garrisons the 
three flying sqaudrons of the Colony [of Nueva Santander], [the 
flying squadron] of Laredo, and that from Punta Lampasas, the 
presidial companies of Monclova, and Rio Grande, the veteran 
companies of Bexar and Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and the flying 
squadron of San Carlos de Parras—composing the total number 
of troops and the remainder to the number of 2000 should 
be selected from the militia of the Colony fof Nueva Santander] 
and Nueva Reyno de Leon. 

6th. [We recommend] that the Port of Matagorda be aided, 
protected, and developed with everything necessary, in accordance 
with the royal orders promulgated by means of proclamations 
within and without the kingdom in the year 1805—the original 
of which should be in the archives of the captaincy general which 
was located at Chihuahua, from whence it may be secured. The 
copy of the royal order which was published here was lost during 
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the upheaval which the archives of this capital suffered during 
the revolution. 

7th. That the Province of New Mexico, El Paso del Norte, 
and other palces in Neuva Viscaya be placed in communication 
with this province, aiding these places with some settlements or 
presidios which may be established in the short distance of 150 
leagues existing between its capital, Santa Fé, and this [capital]. 
By this means, its inhabitants, in addition to the benefits and 
advantages which would result to all the kingdom, can have the 
privilege of importing the goods they need and of exporting the 
grain and other products from their territory through the said port 
of Matagorda in the Bay of San Bernardo, as was requested in 
1812 by their deputy to the cértes, Don Pedro Baptista Pino. 

8th. That all the supplies of grain, stock, and other things 
furnished from the year 1813 to the past year of 1819 by the citi- 
zens of this place be paid for as soon as possible in order that, in 
this way, they may be repaid in part for their losses and arrears 
from which they have suffered and so that with it they may im- 
prove their fields and the industries they may seek to promote. 

9th. That restitution be made of the houses, fields, and other 
property which still remain unsold from those confiscated from 
the citizens of this place who, in the above mentioned year of 
1813, fled to the United States, doing the same with the estates 
sold or ceded when claims are made to them by their original 
and legitimate owners according to the constitution which was in 
force at that time. Difficulties must arise in this restitution. 
These will be solved by returning to the purchasers what they gave 
[for the property], leaving to them the inalienable right to put in 
a claim for the improvements which they have made. 

10th. That there be distributed sitios de tierras valdios and 
labores for the inhabitants of the entire province upon the rivers, 
San Antonio, Medina, Guadalupe, San Marcos, Colorado, San 
Saba, and others suitable for the proposed purpose, distributing, 
also, the labores which belong to the four abandoned missions 
near this capital, except those of the mission of Concepceén, which 
should be reserved for proprios y advitrios for the city which lacks 
funds for its needs; for, since its foundation it has had no other 
available funds save seventy pesos annually yielded by the fifth 
of a labor called proprios which scarcely meet the expenses of the 
festivity of the Holy Patron and compensate a secretary. Al- 
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though, before the revolution, we counted upon the funds from 
the mestenas—which amounted to from fifteen to eighteen thou- 
sand pesos and upon the fund from the publico which amounted 
to two or three thousand pesos—they were never set aside for 
public use but, in the end, the governor took possession of them 
for the use of the troops of this garrison, for whom they were 
expended. They can be reclaimed from the amount due the troops 
in the treasury until April 1, 1813, when were mustered out the 
flying squadron of Bexar and of Alamo de Parras, the militia 
companies of Texas, and the auxiliaries of the Colony [of Nueva 
Santander] and of Neuva Reyno de Leén, to whom the funds 
were paid, as the paymaster of the company of Bexar, at that 
time, Alferez Don Manuel Delgado, who is in that city, can in- 
form you. The necessary evidence cannot be sent from here, be- 
cause, during the revolution, the accounts, books, and other docu- 
ments which were in the chest of said fund of mestenas y publico 
were lost. 

11th. That for the purpose of raising new funds or for in- 
creasing those collected, there should be placed at the disposal of 
this ayuntamiento, with exact notices and reports, the proceeds 
from the cattle, horses, and mules of unknown owners collected 
since the year 1814 or 1815 up to the present time. This ac- 
count must be in possession of the governor of the Province of 
Texas or that of the paymaster of Bexar. The cattle, horses, and 
mules of this character should remain at the disposal of this body, 
of the sindico procurador, or of the treasurer who may be selected, 
in order that, having been sold to the highest bidder within the 
time that may be considered proper, the resulting proceeds shall 
be applied to the fondo de proprios of this city which, until now, 
amounts to nothing. Consequently the ayuntamiento lacks funds 
for its necessary activities. The citizens should be permitted to 
round-up wild horses. This by order of the Commandant-Gen- 
eral, Don Joaquin de Arredondo, they are prohibited from doing, 
because it is alleged that they wish to make this their sole occu- 
pation. The old established custom should be enforced of pay- 
ing two reales per head, and of rounding them up only in the 
months from November to February or March. This rule should 
apply to the soldiers as well as to the civilians. 

12th. That the system in practice since the above mentioned 
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year of 1813 to the present time of maintaining in the province 
a strong garrison of troops useless for performing the active serv- 
ices of their calling which the circumstances of the day demand, 
has been only a certain means of consummating the ruin of its 
inhabitants; for the soldier, finding himself unmounted, un- 
clothed, and without supplies—what service can be perform and 
how can he exist with only two almudes of corn which he receives 
every fortnight, unless, in order to maintain himself, he lays 
hands upon some one’s cow which he kills in the fields, now upon 
things which he steals from the corn fields, or now, by other ex- 
cesses, such as necessity forces him to commit, as is frequently 
seen practiced upon the public who suffer these damages. This 
will be remedied by furnishing the soldier with sufficient and 
suitable rations or by arranging for him to retire to his own 
province in spite of the urgent need there is for them in this prov- 
ince and of the good which might result from their service, were 
they in the condition required for performing them instead of 
being forced to maintain themselves or live at the expense of the 
citizens. 

13th. The Province of Texas is more than 500 leagues distant 
from the porrt of Vera Cruz—the first and foremost port of this 
America—something more than 300 leagues from the port of Alta- 
mira, eighty from the most advanced settlements of Coahuila and 
the Colony [of Nueva Santander] and 150 or 200 leagues from 
the villa of Saltillo and the city of Monterey; and there is in 
circulation in it no other money than the small salary which the 
troops receive some months. As a result of this, the goods and 
supplies which its inhabitants receive from such remote distances 
are held at excessively increased and exorbitant prices and with 
the stern necessity of paying for them in cash if some merchant 
does not graciously supply them in exchange for grain at a price 
which best suits him; for, if he pays 20 reales per fanega he, 
thereupon, resells it at from four to six pesos to the same person 
from whom he bought it if he cannot turn it over all at once in 
payment of the troops at the same or at greater profits. This is 
as injurious to the soldier as to the civilian; because, if they had 
money or if [the authorities] would observe some rule in supply- 
ing grain to the troops, they would be assured of their support with 
greater ease, and the laborers would be benefited and would de- 
vote themselves to their work with greater pleasure. 
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14th. Since the inhabitants of the province have within their 
midst a port so excellent as is the port of Matagorda, where at 
first and second hand the goods needed could be received with 
great ease and that too, perhaps, in exchange for the products of 
their own soil without the necessity of expending any money 
whatever, we can find no reason or justice to convince us that we 
should be deprived of a benefit which nature has so liberally be- 
stowed upon us. For this reason, we repeat the request for the 
opening of the said port in order to destroy, at its roots, the 
odious contraband trade across the frontier of which some of the 
citizens of this place are accused. We have not yet seen progress 
made in this manner. Yet, if some practice it, it is not from 
ambition to accumulate riches, but because of the miseries they 
suffer and the ease with which they can relieve their sufferings 
by the sale of any kind of horses for which there is at least fifty 
per cent profit in current money or in very useful goods. In this 
way, they supply their necessities. And, if this is the only relief 
these inhabitants receive, there is no reason for depriving them 
of it by seizing upon the contraband goods they accumulate. 

15th. The missions of this province contain only the small 
number of 278 inhabitants. These are governed by a local alcalde, 
appointed and approved by the government and subject in all 
matters to its authority and ministered by a priest from the Col- 
lege of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, with the rank of president 
who, since he has no assistance from his stipend for the purpose 
of providing for subsistence, is compelled to abandon the missions 
at certain times to obtain alms. The two priests who serve the 
missions of la Bahia del Espiritu Santo do the same thing. If 
they were paid the proper salaries, without doubt, they would 
dedicate themselves to their ministry. 

16th. The branded horses which are captured from the In- 
dians or from other enemies either by means of a campaign, a 
skirmish, or other military operation, should also very properly 
be turned over to the sindico procurador or treasurer who may be 
named, in order that he may hand them over to their owners or 
sell those without known owners for the benefit of the fund of 
advitrios which should be created in this city. 

17th. If all and each one of the articles contained in these in- 
structions be placed in execution and certain practice, we shall 
already have begun the prosperity of this province, the happiness 
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of its citizens, and the security of the kingdom of New Spain. 
This we can see accomplished in no other way than be seizing the 
liappy moment which offers us national freedom; or we will be 
submerged in the confused, abominable, and horrible chaos of for- 
getfulness and abandonment. 


November 15, 1820. 


To the Governor to be sent to the Deputy for the Province, 
Don Ambrosia Aldasoro. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


VII 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 2d day of Novr 
1830 the Ayuntamiento met this day pursuant to adjournment 
present Thos. Barnett prest. Jesse H. Carwright 2 Regidor Walter 
C. White, 3d Regidor, and William Pettus sindico procurador. The 
prest stated to the body that a letter addressed to George Fisher 
apparently cont|aining] divers enclosures had been handed to the 
Ayto. supposed to [p. 57] be from Asa Mitchell an intimate of 
said Fishers The Ayuntamto. then ordered a secret session and 
after having discussed the subject respecting what course would 
be proper to pursue relative to the letter the body agreed that in- 
asmuch as the said Fisher is believed to be a spy attached to a 
party unfriendly to the Govt and as Mitchell is known to be an 
intimate of the said Fishers the body ordered the letter to be 
opened which was done, and the contents found to be several 
letters addressed by Fisher to Mitchell on the subject of vessels 
arriving in the brasos a commission from Sd Fisher to Mitchell 
making the sd. Mitchell a boarding officer and several official let- 
ters antidated from Mitchell to Fisher purporting to be reports. 
And as there was nothing found which in the opinion of the body 
was likely to be injurious to the community the letter was or- 
dered to be sealed up with its enclosures and put away and the 
ayuntamto. rose from the secret session. 

The Ayuntamto in open session made the following resolution 
that whereas this municipality from its peculiar situation is much 
exposed to the inroads of fugitives from justice from the U. 8. 
and other places, vagabonds and men of notorious bad character 
and it being the duty of the Ayuntamto. to watch over the secur- 
ity and tranquility of the inhabitants of the municipality and 
also to maintain and support good order and the public tranquil- 
ity, and prevent the residence of men of bad character, and of idle 
and vicious habits within the jurisdiction, and taking into consid- 
eration that by the 5th article of the Contract made by the Em- 
presario Stephen F. Austin he is bound not to permit, criminals, 
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vagabonds or men of bad character to remain within the limits 
of his colony but to cause all such to leave it, and if necessary 
to drive them out by force of arms, it was resolved by the Ayun- 
tamto. that the said Empresario be officially addressed by the 
Ayunto. and informed that the hereinafter described individuals 
are men of notorious bad character and ought not to be permitted 
to remain within the limits of [p. 58] the municipality but im- 
mediately removed and are Peter Whitstine, Trammel, Prvor, 
John or Jack House and Brooks Williams. 

And further the ayunto. resolved that John Williams residing 
near the San Antonio Road is a man of bad character, and in the 
habit of harboring men notoriously infamous to the stigma and 
injury to the peaceable inhabitants of the Municipality, but in- 
asmuch as he is settled and has some property and improvements 
about him, and much pecuniary injury might arrise by his im- 
mediate removal the Ayuntamto. recommended that a further trial 
be given the said Williams, but that he shall not be permitted to 
receive land until it shall be satisfactorily proven to the Ayunto. 
that an entire reformation of character and conduct has taken 
place in sd Williams, and further the Avunto recommended that 
he be notified that whenever it comes to the knowledge of the 
Ayunto. that he has about him or harbors any man of bad char- 
acter that he will be instantaneously removed beyond the limits 
of the jurisdiction. 

The Avunto. further resolved that whereas John Little has been 
guilty of harboring Hiram Friley who fled from this town being 
confined in an accusation of a capital crime—that he shall not 
be permitted to receive land as a settler until it shall be satis- 
factorily proven that he has reformed his conduct. And also that 
this Ayuntamto. conceive it their duty to recommend the said 
Empresario not to admit Washington Griflin, Henry P. Welsh 
and George Welsh as settlers as in the opinion of the ayuntamto. 
they are not worthy of being admitted. 

The subject of the petition presented by H. H. League and 
Seth Ingram being introduced the Ayuntamto. considered that 
as the subject on which it treats is solely of a judicial nature the 
ayuntamto. recommended it to the particular attention of the 
Alcalde and that he adopt such measures relative to it as in his 
judgment justice and equity may require and [p. 59] there be- 
ing nothing further before the body it adjourned to Monday the 
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15th inst. Mr Thomas Westall agreed with the avuntamto. in 
order to secure building lots Nos 62 and 63 and out lot No. 1 
to build a brick house to secure the three, or build a cabin on 
the building lots, and one on the out lot, or fence it in within 
one year from today, which agreement was accepted. 

Thos. Barnett 

Samuel M. Williams 

Secy pro tem 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin 15th November 1830 
The Ayvuntamto. met this day in extra session pursuant to ad- 
journment on the 2d inst the following members being present 
Thomas Barnett prest Jesse H. Cartwright 2d regidor Walter C. 
White 3d Regidor Churchill Fulchear 4th Regidor and Wm. Pet- 
tus sindico procurador, the first regidor being absent. On mo- 
tion of Wm. Pettus sindico prod. it was ordered that the amt 
due to Thos. F. McKinney by virtue of a draft drawn on the 
municipality by Samuel M. Williams Secy of the Ayto. and en- 
tered upon the book of acts of the 31 day of Decemr. 1829 (Book 
A) which dft. the said McKinney declares has been lost or mis- 
laid, and the Prest. who is the treasurer of the body declares that 
no draft in favr. of Mr McKinney has been paid. The Ayunto. 
hereby recognize the said debt due to the sd McKinney amount- 
ing to One hundred and Sixty dollars and the said sum the said 
McKinney is authorized to receive from the Treasurer out of any 
unappropriated funds belonging [p. 60] to the municipality. 

In continuation the before mentioned Thos. F. McKinney per- 
sonally appeared before the body and presented a written order 
of transfer for the said amt. of 160$ in favor of William Bar- 
nett and in conformity therewith the amt. aforesaid of 160$ was 
transferred to the said Barnett and the president authorized to 
pay the same out of any funds belonging to the Municipality not 
otherwise appropriated. 

On account of an invitation made by the Avunto to the citi- 
zens of the Colony to nominate from the different precincts each 
one of the citizens to meet the Ayto in the session of today for 
the purpose of representing to the deputies in the State Legis- 
lature from this department, the wants and necessities of the 
municipality and also such laws and amendments as mey be 
deemed proper for the better govt. of the municipality the fol- 
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lowing persons appeared and presented the certificates of their 
nomination. Nestor Clay, Randall Jones, William Robinson, 
Samuel R. Miller, Francis Holland, Doctor Wright, Rawson Alley, 
Martin Allen, and Luke Lessassier. The following subjects were 
discussed, and agreed upon as proper and necessary to be given 
as instructions from the municipality to the deputies from this 
department in the State Legislature at the next session of it. 
first To procure the appointment of a Judge—trial by jury, 
second—Donation of Land and part of the debt due by settlers 
to government for land to erect a seminary of learning and em- 
ployment of teachers. 
third—to get a translator appointed at the seat of govt. to trans- 
late Laws and decrees of the Govt. 
[p. 61] fourth—To get a translator appointed to the court in 
the Colony 
fifth—a removal of the restrictions against the sale of land—If 
not permit persons to give part to have the balance secured. 

Thos. Barnett 

Samuel M. Williams 

Secy protem 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin the 24th November 1830 
At a meeting of the Ayuntamto, in extra session this day called 
by the prest. the following members were present Thos Barnett 
prest. Jesse H. Cartwright 2 Regidor Walter C. White 3d Regidor 
and William Pettus Sindico procdr. A letter was presented to 
the body by the sindico, from the Empresario Green DeWitt, 
informing the Ayuntamto of the evils which afflict the inhabit- 
ants of that part of the municipality on account of the frequen 
and repeated inroads of barbarous Indians, stealing horses and 
other animals, and also informing the Ayto. that those inhabitan 3 
are induced to believe from circumstances that men of bad char- 
acter are connected with the indians in their robberies, and have 
for purpose the acquisition of a number of horses etc. to be 
carried to some other [p. 62] place for sale—And in asmuch as 
it has come to the knowledge of this Ayuntamto. that—Schriers 
has stated that the criminal Hiram Friley and other men of in- 
famous character are connected in stealing horses which they 
deposit in some place in this Colony on the frontiers The Ayun- 
tamto. unanimously agreed that a Commissioner should be ap- 
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pointed by the body to proceed with a competent number of 
militia men to John Lytles and examine the said Schrier for the 
purpose of finding out where Hiram Friley and others are ren- 
dezvouzed who are supposed to be stealing horses Mules etc. from 
various parts of the Municipality and if possible to apprehend 
all that may be found so engaged and to take possession of the 
property and also to proceed to the Colony of Green DeWitt and 
investigate the situation of its inhabitants, and report to this 
Ayunto. the result, as also what measures may be deemed neces- 
sary to secure them from the outrages of the Indians and Robbers. 
The Ayuntamto. then proceeded to nominate a person to dis- 
charge the duties required, and Mr. Francis W. Johnson possess- 
ing the entire confidence of the Ayto. was unanimously elected. 
The Ayuntamto then agreed that an official letter should be 
directed to the Colonel Commandant of the Militia to furnish a 
sufficient number of militia men to accompany Mr. Johnson, in 
the execution of this commission. It was also agreed upon that 
the Sindico procurador should proceed with Mr Johnson to the 
House of Lytle to assist in the examination of Schriers and that 
a letter of instructions should be given to Mr. Johnson. 
Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy protem 


[p. 63.] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the 6th 
day of december 1830. In conformity with the municipal regu- 
lations the Ayunto. this day met in regular session present Thomas 
Barnett prest. Jesse H. Cartwright 2d regidor, Churchil Ful- 
chear 3d regidor and William Pettus Sindico procurador, the pro- 
ceedings of the last (extra) meeting were read and approved. The 
sindico procurador presented the petitions of George W. Cash, 
and Elias R. Wightman praying the appointment of Municipal 
Surveyor for the Southern portion of the Colony. the former 
petition was rejected, the latter was admitted and Elias R. Wight- 
man declared to be duly elected and appointed Municipal Sur- 
veyor, for the district of Mina in this jurisdiction, and it was 
ordered by the Ayuntamto. that the said Wightman do give good 
and sufficient bond and security for the faithful performance of 
his duties as such surveyor. 

A petition from Martin Allen praying for the donation of 
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town lots was read, and declared by the Ayuntamto. inadmissible 
as the body do not conceive themselves authorized to make dona- 
tions of public property of the Municipality, and the petition 
was ordered to be returned to the said Allen. 

The Ayuntamto. then entered into the discussion of the pro- 
priety of giving an extension of time, to that already allowed for 
the improvement of certain building lots and out lots which had 
been sold during the last and the present year, and it was agreed 
upon by the members that the additional time of six months be 
and is hereby allowed to the time previously stipulated for the 
improvement of building lots and out lots which were purchased 
by individuals from the ayuntamto. during the year 1829 and 1830. 

An account of Thomas Davis for guarding and boarding two 
criminals and for blacksmiths work in ironing criminals, was 
presented to the Ayuntamto. by the [p. 64] president, and after 
mature examination and discussion of the merit of the claim, 
the Ayunto. ordered that, that part of the account of said Davis 
in which he charges the municipality with board and guarding 
Hiram Friley and for ironing him amtg the first item of 94$ 
and the second 8$ making 102$ be and is hereby totally rejected 
on the grounds that the said Davis during the time that he had 
the sd Friley under his charge was planning and devising means 
for his escape from justice, that Davis was knowing to the inten- 
tion of Friley’s making his escape, that he furthered it as far 
as was in his power, and that he made the show of delivery of 
Friley to the Alcalde for no other reason than to endeavor to 
secure the payment of what might be due for his services in 
guarding etc. knowing at the same time that as soon as Friley 
was put into the hands of another person he would break custody 
the other part of Davis’s a/e amtg to 42.50 was admitted. 

The Ayuntamto. ordered that inasmuch as the year is very 
near its close, that the Secretary prepared the necessary quar- 
terly and semiannually returns which the Ayto. in conformity 
with the laws are bound to transmit to the Supreme govt. of the 
State, and also that the proper Statistical table be made out in 
order to be transmitted to the govt. and further the Ayunto. 
ordered that accounts of the funds under their administration be 
made out in order to be forwarded to govt. and for the necessary 
transfer to be made to the Ayto. of the approaching year 
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Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin ras 


The Ayunto. [p. 65] adjourned until tomorrow morning 10 
o'clock. ‘th Decemr pursuant to the adjournment of yesterday 
the ayuntamto. met. present the same members as noted in the 
meeting of yesterday. 

Several petitions were then presented to the body by the sin- 
dico procurador and were severally read, and the subjects dis- 
cussed in the following order. 

A petition from Ira Ingram praying that the title for out lot 
No. 36 purchased by him: be made to C. H. Vandeveer, admitted 
and ordered to be filed. 

A petition from R. M. Williamsten praying that the title to 
lots Nos. 144, 143 be made to Saml Townsend admitted and or- 
dered to be filed. 

A petition from Robert Peebles praying that the title may issue 
to him for out lots Nos. 43, 44, 46. purchased by him admitted 
and prayer granted. 

A petition from James Hope praying that the title may issue 
to him for out lots Nos. 41, 42. prayer granted. 

A petition from Eliza Gazley praying that the title for lots 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 138 and 149 be made to her husband T. J. Gazley— 
admitted and prayer granted title to be issued if improved. 

A petition from T. J. Gazley praying that the title for lots 
numbers 4. 5. 6 138. 139 be made to Phinneas Jones & Co. 
prayer admitted and the title ordered to be issued as soon as the 
lots are properly improved. 

A petition from Wm. H. Jack praying that the title may issue 
to him for lot No. 38 prayer granted. 

A petition from W. H. Jack praying that the title for lot No. 
[blank] may issue. 

[p. 66] A petition from John F. Pettus praying that a title 
may issue to him for out lots numbers [blank] admitted, prayer 
granted, and the title ordered to be made and issued. 

The Avuntamto. then ordered that all lots purchased by indi- 
viduals whose payment was due on the 15th Novembr. last and 
3d of the present month, and which payments are not made, shall 
on the 31st day of this month be put up and sold to the highest 
bidder for on account of the former purchasers, holding the sd 
purchasers responsible to the Ayuntamto. for all amounts under 
the original amounts of purchase money for which said lots may 
be sold on that day further ordered by the Ayunto. that the prest. 
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be and is hereby authorized to issue to citizen Franklin Lewis 
in the name of the body such certificate as in the opinion of the 
prest may be necessary to secure to him his rights and privileges 
in the effects of his deceased brother Robert Lewis who died in 
Cerralvo in october last, which certificate must be countersigned 
by the Secretary of the Ayuntamto. further ordered by the 
Ayuntamto. that Samuel M. Williams be and is hereby invested 
with the office of Secretary of the Ayuntamto with the salary of 
Eight hundred dollars per annum, and that the said Williams be 
allowed for the services which he has rendered as Secretary pro 
tem. from the time he commenced up to the present at the same 
rate, to wit at the rate of 800$ per vear which salary and services 
are to be paid him out of the funds of the Municipality. 

On motion of the sindico procurador, it was resolved that in- 
asmuch as there [p. 67] is some subjects to be discussed by the 
Ayuntamto. that require a secret session, that the ayunto. close 
the public session and hold a secret session to remain during the 
precise time necessary for the deliberation of those subjects, the 
hall was then cleared and the doors closed, when the following res- 
olution was unanimonsly adopted. 

Whereas as it has been made to appear to this Ayuntamto. by 
satisfactory evidence that Noah Smithwick confessed and made 
affidavit that he had assisted Hiram Friley, while lying under a 
charge of murder and pending his trial, to escape from the au- 
thorities of the jurisdiction of Austin, and whereas it has also 
been made to appear that the said Noah Smithwick has threat- 
ened the officers of the jurisdiction, declaring that he would have 
satisfaction of them, and besides that for some months past the 
said Noah Smithwick has been a bad citizen, constantly showing 
a contempt for the municipal regulations of the jurisdiction, and 
a disposition to infringe them with impunity NOW therefore this 
ayuntamto. order that the said Noah Smithwick be removed from 
the jurisdiction of Austin, and also recommend that he be re- 
moved beyond the limits of the State of Coahuila and Texas. and 
the Colonel Commandant of the Militia of this jurisdiction is re- 
quested to furnish a guard sufficient to carry the above order into 
execution, and see that the same is executed ;** and further it hav- 
ing come to the knowledge of this ayuntamto. that Trammel Pryor 


*Smithwick gives an account of this incident in his Evolution of a 
State, 84-88 (Austin, 1900). 


‘ 


News Items 


has lately come into this jurisdiction, and that the ayunto. from 
the facts laid before them are satisfied that the said Trammel 
Pryor is notoriously a man of bad character, do order that the 
said Trammel Pryor be removed beyond the jurisdiction of Aus- 
tin, and recommend that he be removed bevond the [p. 68] limits 
of the state, and the said Ayuntamiento request the Colonel Com- 
mandant of this jurisdiction to furnish a sufficient guard to carry 
this order into execution and see that the same be executed. And 
further the Ayuntamto. from the facts laid before the body are 
satisfied that John Litle is a man of notorious bad character, and 
order that he be removed beyond the limits of the jurisdiction 
and recommend that he be removed beyond the limits of the State. 
And further the ayuntamto. ordered that a certified copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Colonel Commandant of the 
militia with an official letter requesting him to carry the same 
into execution with the least possible delay. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Frank Cushman Pierce, author of A Brief History of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, died a victim of influenza at his home in 
Brownsville, November 10, 1918. Mr. Pierce was born at Fort 
Davis, December 15, 1858. 


Amelia Edith Barr, author of Remember the Alamo, died at 
her home in New York City, March 10, 1919. 


Ebenezer Lafayette Dohoney, member of the Senate of the Thir- 
teenth Legislature and of the Constitutional Convention of 1875, 
died at his home in Paris, March 29, 1919. Mr. Dohoney pub- 
lished an autobiography in 1907, under the title An Average 
American. 


Robert Cook Buckner, evangelist, author and founder of Buck- 
ner’s Orphan Home, died at his home in Dallas, April 9, 1919. 


Joseph Alexander Altsheler, author of The Texas Star, The 
Texan Scouts, and The Texan Triumph, died in New York City, 
June 5, 1919. 
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Cesar Maurice Lombardi, President of A. H. Belo and Com- 
pany (Lhe Galveston-Dallas News), died at Berkeley, California, 
June 23, 1919. (See sketch in Dallas News, June 24.) 


A bronze statue of ex-Governor Lawrence Sullivan Ross has 
been placed on the campus of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. The statue was designed by Coppini, and a 
view of it was published in the Galveston News, March 22, 1919. 


The Texas Pioneers, an organization to cherish and perpetuate 
the history of the early settlers of Texas, formally organized at 
San Antonio, April 24, 1919, with the following officers: Honorary 
President, ex-Governor Joseph D. Sayers; President, Frank H. 
Bushick; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Frank Paschal and Mrs. A. W. 
Houston ; Secretary, Mrs. Joseph Emerson Smith. 


Wyoming Historical Society Miscellanies, 1919, contain an 
article by John B. Kendrick, entitled “The Texas Trail,” in which 
he describes the incidents of driving a herd of cattle from near 
Austin, Texas, to Running Water, Wyoming, in 1879. 


COMMUNICATION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, June 3, 1919. 


Editors of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to correct an error in my article on The 
Literature of California History, published in your April number. 
Father Engelhardt’s references to the “Santa Barbara Archives” 
were in fact to the great archive of Franciscan materials at Santa 
Barbara and not to files of the Bancroft Library. Without going 
into detail to explain how my mistake occurred, I may say that 
the documents in the Bancroft Library are copies, procured by 
agents of Hubert Howe Bancroft, from the originals at Santa 
Barbara. I may add, too, that my reference to Father Engel- 
hardt’s “subjectivity” was not intended in any way to reflect upon 
his thoroughgoing honesty and accuracy as a historian. 

Yours very truly, 
CHaArLes E. CHAPMAN. 

2423 Hilgard Ave. 


